NCR helps restaurants 
pinch more pennies! 

New NCR retail terminal systems help restaurants operate more profitably, 
Other NCR systems produce similar results in many different industries. NCR knows 
from years of experience what you need in electronic business systems lo earn 
more profits. Of course, a good business system is more than a computer. 
NCR provides you with data terminals, peripherals and computers to help you run your 
business better. You get the help of NCR representatives who are trained 
in your industry and devote their efforts exclusively to your business. And over 
18.000 field engineers provide worldwide service coverage for your NCR system. 
You're in good company with NCR, the complete systems company! 



Complete Computer Systems 
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Diners Club vs. Diners Club 



These cards may look alike. 
But the one on the right can make a significant difference in your company's 
cash flow - more important than ever in today's economy 

Read how and why. 



The one on the left: an individual Diners Club card. 

The one on the right: a corporate Diners Club card. 

Why is that so important? 

Because, if your employees are using their own 
charge cards for company expenses, you have a cash 
flow problem you don't need to have. 

For example: 

Suppose one of your employees spends S80 
entertaining important clients. And. because you don't 
have a company card, he puts the bill on his personal 
credit card. 

Next day. he's reimbursed. Gets his $80 back. 

But his bill may take a month or more to come in. 

In the meantime, he has the use of your $80. 
(Or, if he uses a cash advance instead of a credit card, 
he may have the use of your $80 even longer.) 

In effect, you've lent it to him. Interest-free. Instead 
of having the money on hand for other company 
expenses (or in the bank to earn money). 

Consider, on the other hand, 
the corporate credit card. 

Now things are different. 

Your company is the one with the account. 

When one of your people charges something, he 
doesn't get the bill. So he doesn't need lobe reimbursed. 

Instead, you keep your money on hand for the 
month or more. 

The $80. And maybe thousands more. 

Other advantages of the 
corporate credit card* 

1 1 makes it much easier for you to control expense 
accounts* 

Only you decide who gets one and who doesn't. For 
keeping the lid on unauthorized spending. 

And a good deal of your bookkeeping is done for 
you. With just one bill coming in at the end of the 
month. Itemized to make it easy for you to spot 
anyone who may be overdoing it 



So much for Diners vs. Diners. 
Now for Diners vs. other executive credit cards* 
The difference between having a corporate credit card 
and not having one is essentially this: money. 

And that, too. is the reason to select Diners Club 
over other corporate cards. 

Other corporate cards charge up to $20 for each 
employee* 

Diners rates are as follows: 

$15 for the first or primary card. 

$7.50 for every card after that. No matter how few 
or how many. 

For less money, you enjoy the security of know ing 
that your people will have credit at more places* 

Because, around the world, Diners Club is honored 
at 75,000 more places than American Express * 

For more information, use the coupon below. Or, if 
you have more than 20 employees to be included in 
your corporate card program, call Jack Mayer, Director 
of Corporate Accounts, collect at (212) 245-1500. 

* FjJ&ure* bas *<* on direct comparison of Latest published 
Diners Club and American Express direct one*. 



Executive service is our business 



Mr. Jack Mayer. Director orCorporalc Accounts '°" 19 * 994 \ 
DINF.RS CLUB > 
10 C olumbus C ircle, New York, N Y UHU9 



Please send me information on the Diners CluM omo- 
ic ( redii Card program 



rate < 



Name 



Company 


Pmkkm 


AAlnaia 






City 




_^ip._ 



Approximate numher of cmplosees U> be included in sour 
corporate card program^ 
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SAVE ABOUT $680 
OPERATING COSTS. 



1 



75 CHEVY 
PICKUP VS. 



COMPARABLE 74.* 




1975 CIO Half-Ton 350 V8 Fl««f«td« Pickup 



Based on GM Proving Grounds mileage 

tests and extended maintenance 
intervals for Chevy's best-selling 1975 
pickup-projected through 50,000 miles. 



Chevy is serious about truck economy. For 
1975, Chevrolet has made meaningful 
advances designed to lower the costs of oper- 
ating this CIO Pickup. Based on GM Proving 
Grounds mileage tests and new extended 
maintenance intervals, projected through 
50,000 miles of driving, savings in operating 
costs can be as much as $680 compared to 
last year's comparably-equipped model. 



Let's look cit this specific model: the popular 
00 Half-Ton V8 Pickup; 

This is Chevy's best-selling pickup and it 
offers outstanding potential for lower costs 
of operation. Projected savings based on GM 
Proving Grounds tests are shown in the box 
at right. These savings, of course, will vary 
depending on equipment, loads, operating 
conditions, driving habits and the price of 
gasoline. 



More miles per gallon definitely helps lower 
the cost of ownership. 

Comparing this 1975 Chevy C 10 Half-Ton 
Pickup* with its 1974 counterpart in the GM 
Proving Grounds City/Suburban Driving 
Schedule, the '75 Half-Ton, using unleaded 
gasoline, showed about a 14% reduction in 
fuel consumption over the '74 model using 
leaded fuel. As detailed in the box at right, 
this would amount to net savings of $343 in 
50,000 miles. Again, these savings will vary 
depending on equipment, loads, operating 
conditions and the price of gasoline. 



VEHICLES AND TEST DESCRIPTION 

Comparisons are based on the following 1975 Chevrolet 
Half-Ton Pickup and its comparable 1974 model: CIO 350 
^-barrel V8 Fleetside Pickup, 8-foot box, under 6,001 GVW, 
equipped to comply with Federal emission standards, with 
Turbo Hydra-matir 3-speed transmission, 3.40:1 axle ratio, 
and L78-15 tires. Mileafre tests were conducted in the GM 
Proving Grounds City /Suburban Driving Schedule at 
average speeds of 24 mph with K6 stops per mile. Test 
averages from three production '75 models were compared 
with test averages from three production *74 models. Test 
weights were 4,649 pounds for the '75s and 4,570 pounds 
for the '74s. 



New extended maintenance intervals help reduce 
operating costs, 

Compare maintenance costs for the same 
two pickups. Following the Maintenance 
Schedule for recommended service, this '75 
C10 Half-Ton Pickup, using unleaded fuel, 
could save about $337 on parts, lubricants 
and labor over the comparable *74 model, 
using leaded fuel, projected through 50,000 
miles of driving. That's because this new '75 
C10 model has a catalytic converter and 
High Energy Ignition and needs fewer 
scheduled changes for spark plugs, oil, and 
filters, needs fewer chassis lubes, and has no 
points or ignition condensers to replace. 



PROJECTED LOWER OPERATING 
COSTS DURING 54000 MILES 

197S Half-Ton 350 V8 Fleetside Pickup* 



Increased mile* per gallon 

As tested m GM Proving Grounds City /Suburban 
Driving Schedule, this 19/5 Chevy CIO, using 
unleaded fuel, shows about a 14% reduction in 
fuel consumption over a comparable 74 model 
using leaded fuel. That's 700 fewer gallons in 
50,000 miles. Cost figures could vary, depending 
on the price of leaded and unleaded fuel m local 
areas; however, at a price of 56* per gallon tor 
unleaded fuel, allowing a one cent per gallon 
increase over leaded fuel as permitted by federal 
regulations, this would represent t net savings of. 

Extended maintenance intervals 

Chevy compared scheduled maintenance costs for 
both 75 and 74 Half- Tan mode's, using recom- 
mendations from the 1975 Chevrolet Truck Series 
10-30 Light Duty Emission System Maintenance 
Schedule, current list prices for parts, and a figure 
of 111 an hour tor tabor. Actual figures in various 
specifrc localities could be higher or tower. Pro- 
tected through 50.000 miles, the savinss in parts, 
lubricants and labor tor this 75 mode! could add 
up to 



343 



337 



TOTAL PROJECTED LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 
DURING 50,000 MILES 



680 









f CHEVY TRUCKS k 









MEMO FROM THE EDITOR 



Nation's Business • Published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States • 1615 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062 



If you see J. Edgar Hoover looking over the new FBI 
chiefs shoulder on our cover, it's not an illusion. 

Director Clarence Kelley holds the memory of Mr. 
Hoover in high respect and was proud to have his 
picture made in front of a large photo of the Bureau's 
Jong-time boss. 

The photo of Mr. Hoover is an enlargement of the 
one used on Nation's Business* cover in January, 1972. 
The legendary FBI director had given us the only full- 
length exclusive interview in his career. Incidentally, 
that photo will hang in the lobby of the new J. Edgar 




Hoover Building here in Washington when it's com- 
pleted. You can see the building pictured in our cur- 
rent cover article t which starts on page 30. 
We think you'll find this interview with the new FBI 



executive interesting as well as informative. He's out 
to restore any lost popular respect for the Bureau. 

• • * 

We take a look at another kind of executive, or at 
least their works, in the article beginning on page 47. 

There are thousands of skilled professionals work- 
ing for you in the trade and professional associations 
you belong to. 

Not only are many of these men and women unsung 
heroes, but a great number of their achievements also 
go unnoticed. We feel that you and the business com- 
munity as a whole deserve to know the contributions 
being made to our country's progress through the 
investments you make in your associations, 

So we asked them a while back to tell us what 
they're doing. At the National Chamber, of course, we 
are aware of many of these organizations' accom- 
plishments, but we naturally couldn't know all of them 
despite the close cooperation between the Chamber 
and associations. 

The response to our request was tremendous. Hun- 
dreds of associations gave us reports. 

Unfortunately, there's just no way we could pass 
them all on to you, without printing an issue as big 
as a Christmas catalog. So we've just skimmed the 
top. If your association isn't mentioned we'd still bet 
it's doing quite a job for you. 

• • * 

Here's something to look forward to. Congress may 
finally approve an American Business Day, to pay trib- 
ute to business like Labor Day does to workers. The 
Senate has already passed, and the House will con- 
sider, a resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to designate May 13, 1975, as the first "busi- 
ness day." May 13 is the date on which the first per- 
manent English settlement in America — a private busi- 
ness venture — was founded at Jamestown in Virginia. 

The drive for the day of recognition has been 
sparked by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Harrisonburg and Rockingham County, Va„ joined by 
many other chambers including the National Chamber. 

May I be the first to wish you happy American 
Business Day. 
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Introducing the new 
Allstate Businessowners 
Deluxe Policy. 

< If your insurance man < 
had a policy with as much protection 

for the money-he would 
, ggj^i have told you 

about it. 



The Allstate Businessowners 
Deluxe Policy is a new approach 
to protecting your business. 

An approach so different, it 
gives you a lot more protection — 
for a lot less money than you'd 
expect. 

Up to $1,000,000 liability 
protection. 

Unlimited business income 
loss protection. For up to 
12 months. To cover you if your 
business is damaged or destroyed 
by an insured peril. 




■ 

mcnt cost 
protection for your business 
buildings, up to the limit of your 
policy, You select the proper limit. 
No coinsurance is required. 
And the policy's been 
simplified. Written so you under- 
stand exactly what you're buying. 

Doesn't it make good 
business sense to compare? 

Buying something as 
important as business insurance 
should be based on more than a 

/instate 



pleasant business lunch. Or 
friendships. Or the fact that your 
agent is your brother-in-law's 
neighbor. 

Who can give you more 
protection and service for your 
money? We believe Allstate can. 

Comparing doesn't take much 
of your time. Because of the 
simplicity of our new policy, an 
Allstate Agent can give you an 
accurate quote in just fifteen 
minutes. 

Call an Allstate Agent now 
and see if your business qualifies. 



%uVe in good hands. 
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Things grow faster 



So why not plant 
your plant here. 




If y*xiVe lookii ig for a perfect plant site, you 
need took no further than Barbados 

Let s start with the simple things like 
the weather, Our d urate is almost perfect 
all year round Sunshine, blue skies, and 
the cooling trade winds 

Our people are warm and friendly 
with a literacy rate of 98% And by the way. 
English is our mother tongue. Our island is 
one of the most beautiful in the Caribbean 
With every sport on land and sea 
imaginable These things all serve to help 
industry 

But now let 's get down to business 

There are eight fully serviced and fully 
equipped industrial parks on Barbados, 
not to mention an international airport 
served by nine of the world's largest airlines, 
and a deep water harbour in Bridgetown 

Our communication systems are the 
finest in the Caribbean (both internal and 
external) and include worl ckvide cable and 
wireless connections 

And as added incentive, you pay no 
corporate income or trade tax for a long 
ten years Plus no duties on the machinery 
or raw materials you need to produce your 
pr< dud for export 

Rungs do gr< >u w*ry fast on B^rhadr* 
especially industry. 



BARBADOS INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

800 Second A^cnu* 
Naw York 1 001 7 (212) 867*420 

ll ftounds interesting So tefl r, 
w your free boaklrt Inunftng m Bdrhadot ' 
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Big year for 
Christinas loot 

Companies will spend about $444 
million on gifts this year. 

That's nearly 10 per cent more 
than in 1973. And last year's spend- 
ing was up about 6 per cent over the 
year before. 

Seems to be a new trend, says In- 
centive Marketing. From 1968 to 
1973, companies spent less and less 
— in constant dollars. 

Or so its annual survey of business 
gift-giving shows. 

Food and liquor, it adds, rank high 
in popularity. 

Each accounts for about 8 per cent 
of the total. Other gifts of all kinds — 
from ball-point pens to hand-painted 
decoys — account for the rest. 

What items are big on the com- 
pany shopping list? 

Nieman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas, as 
usual, offers an exotic selection. 

Like the silver, penguin-shaped 
ice bucket at $450. That's empty. But 
the store will fill it with hand-chipped 
ice from the North Pole — for $3,600 
extra. 



BALLY 

Walk-In CooUrs and Freezer* 




any #ix*. for Indoor or outdoor uh, 
from ilandard modular ponolt • Foot to *r*ct * 
E»*y lo •nlirg* * 8lmplo lo r*iocai« * Low In 

coot * Sublet to Innttnwnt tu c radii and tut 
doprocltfiofi 

Rofr!g«ratlon iyt t«mt available lor lamporaluraa 
trom 50* F. cooUng down lo minus 40 *F. fraai- 
■ng. Writ* for 28-page brochure and wall sample 
(Indicate: □ WelMne 
ingt.> Belly " 
Inc. Bally, " 
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□ Wetk-lniQ Build- fT 
•My Com 1 Cooler, i 
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BY JOHN C0STELL0 
Associate Editor 



Most individual gifts are under $25. 
That's all the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice will let you deduct as a busi- 
ness expense. 

Even at that price, you still have 
lots of choices. 

For example* the International Pak, 
from The Wisconsin Cheeseman, 
Madison, Wise. It's $21.95 delivered 
and contains tasty treats from 17 
countries — like Norwegian peeled 
shrimp, Italian smoked pat6 of trout, 
Portuguese rolled anchovies — plus 
11 kinds of Wisconsin cheese. 

Maybe the way to the customer's 
heart is through his tummy. 

Not in 
the lodges 

Only about one out of four belongs 
to a fraternal organization* 

That T s what a recent Standard & 
Poor's Corp. survey of top U.S. ex- 
ecutives shows. By "top/ 1 it means 
the creme de la cr6me. Namely, pres- 
idents, board chairmen, chief execu- 
tive officers and vice presidents, 
mainly, with big corporations. 

Only some 15,500 executives, out 
of 60,000 surveyed, claimed member- 
ship in any lodge. Here are the 10 
they named most often: 



Organization 


Members 


1. Masons 


10,199 


2. Benevolent Protective Order of Elks 


3,394 


3. Knights of Columbus 


941 


4. Lions International 


415 


5. Knights of Pythias 


199 


G. Loyal Order of Moose 


191 


7. Independent Order of Odd Fellows 


159 


8. Order of Eastern Star 


u 


9 + Fraternal Order of Eagles 




10. Woodmen ot the World 


31 



One, the Order of Eastern Star, is 
primarily for the ladies. 

Otherwise, the fraternal scene is a 
you-know-who r s world. 

Science solves 
a riddle 

Namely, why cocktail parties — al- 
most everywhere — are alive and well. 



a 
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Goodyear Flexsteel 
dock hose moves easy 
in tight circles. 





The big reason more and 
more dock nose users are 
turning to Goodyear Flexsteel 
is right there in its name. 
Flexibility. 

Flexsteel hose allows you 
to operate with tighter bends 
and circles than conventionally 
built dock hose. That makes 
Flexsteel easier to work with. 

Flexsteel hose is less 
susceptible to kinking, too. Its 
inner construction is a unique 
spiral design of steel cable to 
resist crushing and kinking. 

The cover is oil and 
abrasion resistant. It'll take 
rough handling on the docks. 
And it's engineered to protect 
against accidental spillage. 
Fittings are designed to assure 
leakage resistance at high 
working pressures. 

Before you buy another 
length of dock hose, ask a 
Goodyear Technical Man or 
your Goodyear distributor 
about Flexsteel hose. Or write 
to Goodyear. Box 52. Akron, 
Ohio 44509. 

To keep things flexible on 
your docks, come to Goodyear. 



GOOD/YEAR 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 



How do you 
the right place for your family and 



The family man. 

"Where shall we put our new plant?" 

A seemingly simple question. Yet, ii can tear 
a businessman in half. Can take a normal, well- 
adjusted executive and split him into two very 
different personalities. 

On one side he's the "hard-facts 4 businessman. 
On the other, the Tifestyle-is-importanf family 
man. And often their needs and objectives are 
not the same. 

First, let's consider the family man. Because 
an increasing number of companies relocating 
to Pennsylvania give family life style as a major 
reason. 

They mention: 

"Uncrowded living!* (Only 5 Penn- 
sylvania cities have over 100,000 
population.) 

"Four distinctly different seasons!* 
"First-rate schools and colleges!* 
(Among the best in the nation: 151 
highly-rated colleges; 545 vocational- 
technical schools/) 

"Just about every cultural activity!* 

"Imagine, in this day and age half of the 
state is still forest!*' ( Including 86 
state parks, that's right, 86 j 

"Tve hunted and fished all over the 
country, but I've seen nothing to beat 
Pennsylvania!" I Over 2.AVS miles i ») 
streams, 337 heavily stocked lakes 
and ponds.) 

"A sports nut can wear himself out 
both doing and watching!' f Camping, 
skiing, golf, plus major league and top 
college teams in just about every sport.) 

' Instead of telling my kid about 
American history— he's right therer 

For the family man there are few choices 
more logical than Pennsylvania, 



For further information, write or call: Walter G. Araden Secretary of Commerce. Commonwealth 



choose between 
the right place for your factory? 





The businessman. 



" Sure I m influenced by things like lifestyle, but my first 
consideration has to be the business reasons!' 

For the hard-nosed, pragmatic executive, here listed 
in unembellished black and white are the hard facts. 

LOCATION: Easier access to more markets than am 
other state. 

ENERGY: 80% of the Stale s power needs are supplied 
by its own coal. 

RESOURCES; Well slocked with a wide rantie of vital 
minerals, 

ABUNDANT WATER SUPPLY. 

TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION: An ex- 
tensive road, rail and water network plus major national 
and international seaports. 

FOUR INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS: Evenly spaced 
across the State. 

UP TO 100% FINANCING AT ABOUT HALF THE 
TRADITIONAL INTEREST RATES. 

STABLE TAX STRUCTURE: Pennsy lvania has already 
solved fiscal problems other states are only now en- 
countering. 

HIGHLY SKILLED LABOR: One of the nation s most 
highly trained labor forces. 
SERVICE AFTER THE SALE: Every experienced 
businessman knows this can he the most important 
reason of all. That's why we want to assure you that once 
you've Iwated in Pennsylvania, we won't forget about 
you. We'll do everything we can to help you. Everything 
possible to keep you happy with your choice. 



Governor Milton L Shupp 

la successful businessman he fore 
becoming Governor) has often 
commented: "Pennsylvania is a state 
so uniquely endowed by nature that 
the businessman can have a 
flourishing business without 
sacrificing a satisfying human 
environment; 1 



Pennsylvania. 



Pennsylvania. Suite 425N Smilh Ofltce Building. Harnshurg, Pa. I7|20(7|7» W-.lttlV 




South Carolina 
is a Pro-Business 
State where 
everyone works 
to produce 
a profit. 

Our government is pro-business 
and works at industrial development 
because responsible growth means 
better salaries, better benefits, and 
a better life for all South Carolinians. 

We have a right- to- work law that 
our government stands behind. Our 
industrial workers do, too. That's 
why we have one of the lowest work 
stoppage rates in America. Our pro- 
ductivity rate is as far above the 
national average as our work stoppage 
rate is below it. 

If you're thinking of re-locating 
or expanding your industry, our State 
Development Board is ready to help 
introduce you to all the benefits of 
doing business in South Carolina. 
You'll find we're a good place to make 
a living and a better place to spend 
your life. 

South Caioliija 

Where good business 
and good govern men t 
work hand In hand^j^ 




WKf^r Fi nd out why we' re a good place for your 
industry to do busings. Write or call: 
Mr Milton Folds, Director South t jfolinj State Development Hoard 
PC Box °27, Department 3D. Columbia, South Carolina 2^201 
Telephone 803-7;* Mir 



No P it's not booze. It's together- 
ness, report two Purdue University 
researchers, Prof. Richard Heslin, 
psychologist, and Joan Marshall, 
graduate student. 

They took 284 college students, 
half of them young men and the oth- 
ers young women, and let 'em min- 
gle. Some were small groups — four 
people; others were larger — 16. In 
each case, the group was either all- 
male, all-female or coed. 

Then, they worked together on a 
little assignment — stringing small 
phrases into paragraphs. 

Some groups worked in a "crowd." 
They had only four square feet of 
space per student. Others got 17. 

How, the researchers asked, did 
you like il? 

Men's first choice: A large, 
crowded group with lots of women* 

The women's first choice: A large, 
crowded group with lots of men. 

Prof. Heslin's conclusion: If the 
boss wants to boost employee mo- 
rale, have a fairly large, crowded 
group of men and women do the 
work together 

But don't serve drinks 

So you make the 
big decisions 

Most husbands do. 
Like: Should we recognize Red 
China? 

Give $2.2 billion worth of arms to 
Israel? 

Clean the lampreys out of Lake 
Erie? 

Whereas wives, the old chestnut 
claims, make the little decisions. 

Like, what school the kids go to. 

What house to buy. 

Or where to spend the family vaca- 
tion. 

Well, R.H. Bruskin Associates. New 
Brunswick, N.J., market researchers, 
have put that myth to the test. The 
firm took a poll that tends both to 
prove and disprove it 

For example, the study shows this: 

• Buying a new car. In 65 per cent of 
all families, the husband casts the 
deciding vote. In 22 per cent, it's the 
wife, and in 13 per cent it's a joint 
decision. 

* Getting a new TV set. Again it's 
Pop (48 per cent to 32 per cent) who 
prevails. 



• Going on vacation. Mom usually 
goes along with his decision (36 per 
cent to 34). 

• Taking in a movie. She's boss — 47 
per cent to his 34. 

• Watching TV. Forty-four per cent of 
the time, she turns the knob — to his 
40 per cent. 

However, the poll was taken in the 
summer. 
Football started in the fall. 

Got a yen 
for yuan? 

Then open up a bank account in 
mainland China. 

No sweat, says the National Coun- 
cil for U.S.-China Trade. 

One American did it in less than 
15 minutes. 

All that it takes— at any Bank of 
China branch — is a deposit and a 
signature card. 

Sorry, no interest or checks. 

Withdrawals must be made in per- 
son, by letter or authorized agent. 



Still, a Chinese bank account's a 
handy thing to have, says the Coun- 
cil, if you do business with the Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

For example, it: 

• Saves carting around a bundle of 
bills. The yuan's about two to the 
U.S. $1. 

• Gives you a backup bankroll, if 
you're there for a long stay. 

• Makes it easier to transfer funds 
from your U.S. bank. 

Of course, trade with mainland 
China's a trickle now. 

In 1973, it spent $740 million here, 
and we spent $64 million there. 

But, says a book published by the 
American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, that's going 
to change. 

Before the end of the century, 
"The Future of the China Market" 
predicts, Sino-U.S, trade will top our 
present trade with Japan — which in 
1973 totaled $17.9 billion. 

That's saying a mouthful. 
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EXECUTONE SYSTEM HAS SOMETHING 
PHONE SYSTEM HAS. US. 
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For nearly 40 years, we've been installing and 
servicing business commumcations systems 
through our nationwide network of local offices. 
(We're even the country's largest supplier of 
hospital communications systems where 
reliability can be a matter of life and death ) 

We've brought that record of reliability to 
the new Executone key telephone. And we'd like 
to show you how owning your own telephone 
interconnect system can improve business 
communications—and save you money— wrthout 
sacrificing dependability. After all, what good's 
a new phone system if you can t reach the 
company that sold it? 



7~ Pleas* send free portfolio. 
"How To Get More From Your Telephone 

Interconnect System.' 
1 Have your representative phon*. 
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Watch tHe 34th Bing Crosby Pro-Am Gol^ournament on ABC*1V 4 
January 25-26. Sponsored by' the 3M Company. ^a&J** V ? 



7,200 FREE COPIES 

WITH A 3M "VQC" II COPIER 



We're offering a special "gimme" deal with 
the purchase or 12-month rental of the new 
"VQC" If Copier. We'll give you supplies for 
7,200 free copies. 

The "VQC" II has a lot to give, too. Dry process. 
No warm-up time. Just turn it on and you get 
your first copy in 6 seconds. Twenty copies a 
minute. Copy on sheet or roll stock - without 



removing the roil. Best of all - quality copies 
of solids, halftones, fine lines, bound pages or 
3-dimensional objects. 

Call your participating 3M Business Products 
Center. See the "VQC" II perform and count 
your 7,200 free copies. It's a "gimme > m 

Do it now. This offer is good for a limited time. 





YOUR FLEET CAN STILL 
BE AS SMALL AS 10 CARS 
AND TRUCKS TO QUALIFY FOR 
OUR FLEET PURCHASE PROGRAM. 

AND NOW THESE 
GREAT FLEET BUYS 
INCLUDE DODGE TRUCKS. 



You can enroll in Chrysler Motors 
Corporation's Fleet Purchase Pro- 
gram now at your Dodge dealer's 
and get substantial savings on every 
vehicle you purchase— trucks 
and cars— and enjoy the savings 
immediately. 

To qualify, all you need is to own 
or operate as few as ten vehicles of 
any make, any model; even if none 
are Chrysler products. The Fleet 
Purchase Program is designed to 
benefit every fleet buyer, regardless 
of size. 

Leasing and rental companies 
can also take advantage of these 
great fleet buys if they own and 
operate at least ten vehicles. 

And the savings are significant, 
particularly on Dodge pickups where 
you'll get a truly great fleet buy. 

Dodge is the line that offers a cab 
size for every crew size. From con- 



ventional three-man cabs to club 
cabs with extra storage room, to 
crew cabs with seating for six. 

All have standard Electronic 
Ignition with a selection of "Slant 
Six" or V-8 engines that can give you 
a wide range of economy and 
performance* 

Check out the fleet buys on all the 
Dodge light-and medium-duty 
trucks now at your Dodge dealer's. 
He can fill you in on the details and 
get you in on the savings. 
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BY JAMES J.KILPATRICK 



The Macaroni Congresses 



It is a fair rule of politics that the 
■ victor gets the spoils. But it often 
is an unfair rule of politics that the 
victor also gets the blame. Because 
of this second rule, the Republicans 
got clobbered in the November elec- 
tion. 

The Grand Old Party lost three 
seats in the Senate, 40-plus seats in 
the House, and most of the Governor- 
ships. At lower levels of public office 
the pattern was the same. The losses 
hardly reached the magnitude of a ca- 
tastrophe, and the outcome does not 
portend the death of the Republican 
Party. But as a political achievement, 
it was nothing much to write home 
about, either. 

Why did it happen? One contrib- 
uting factor, of course, was Water- 
gate, for which the Republicans can- 
not duck the blame; the Committee 
for the Reelection of the President, 
after all, was a committee for the re- 
election of their President, and the 
leaching dye of scandal stains a 
whole wash. Another factor was 
President Ford's untimely pardon of 
Richard Nixon, which robbed the Re- 
publican campaign of both unity and 
momentum, A major factor, demand- 
ing our most sober thought, was the 
apathy of the turned-off voters; an 
estimated 145 million men and wom- 
en were eligible to vote, but it ap- 
pears that only 38 per cent of them 
bothered to go to the polls. 

Many other factors also played a 
part. The dispirited Republicans let 
60 House seats go by default. In 
many state and local contests, per- 
sonalities were tar more important 
than national issues. G.O.P, candi- 
dates found it hard to raise cam- 
paign funds. Plenty of reasons can 
be cited. 



The overriding cause was the state 
of the economy, and it was here that 
the unfair rule of politics came into 
play. In any rational view of the na- 
tional malaise, the Republicans are 
no more to blame for the tides of in- 
flation than they are to blame for the 
tides of Passamaquoddy. The eco- 
nomic sickness is world-wide; its di- 
agnosis is infinitely complex, and the 
cure will be neither short nor simple. 

Klo force has contributed more to 
1^1 inflation, in terms of our domes- 
tic economy, than the recurring defi- 
cits of the federal government. The 
loose practice is to look back to the 
1968 deficit of $25.2 billion and term 
it a "Johnson deficit," or to deplore 
the 1972 deficit of $23 2 billion as a 
"Nixon deficit' 1 The gentleman in 
the White House — and by extension, 
the gentleman's political party — al- 
ways gets the blame. This is grossly 
unfair. 

These recurring deficits, amount- 
ing to more than $100 billion over the 
past 10 years, were not Presidential 
deficits. They were Congressional 
deficits. To the limited extent that 
party responsibility can be fixed, it 
is the Democrats who must bear it: 
They have dominated the committees 
on appropriations, finance, and ways 
and means for two decades. Because 
we do not have party government, In 
the sense that the British have party 
government, it is an oversimplifica- 
tion to lay the responsibility on the 
Democrats alone. The fiscal policies 
that produced the deficits were sup- 
ported as cheerfully by one party as 
by the other. The decisions were 
Congressional decisions. No one at 
the White House duped or misled the 
House and Senate. The cold, uncom- 



fortable figures were there all the 
time- If there had been desire on 
Capitol Hill to raise revenues or to 
reduce spending, the machinery was 
at hand to accomplish these ends. 
The machinery never was used. 

Will the machinery be put to work 
now? WjII Congress take significant 
steps toward a closer balancing of 
the budget? When that day comes, 
fish will fly and birds will swim. Pres- 
ident Ford may be ready to bite the 
bullet, but Congress is not yet pre- 
pared to bite anything tougher than 
macaroni. Mr. Ford's modest little 
proposal for a 5 per cent surcharge 
on certain income taxes, intended to 
pay for make-work programs of pub- 
lie employment, was greeted with 
cries of indignation and dismay. A 
President proposes; the Congress 
disposes. And this Congress Is not 
disposed toward austerity. 

Some months ago, a group of 
House conservatives led by Jack 
F. Kemp of New York compiled a 
staggering table of 450 proposals 
then before Congress. If all the pro- 
posals had been adopted, according 
to their calculations, the cost to the 
taxpayers over four fiscal years 
would have totaled $871 billion. To 
be precise: $871,363,307,000. The 
bills ranged from a Forestry Incen- 
tives Act, with a price tag of $100 
million, to the Small Communities 
Planning, Development and Training 
Act, at a tidy $24 billion. Members of 
Congress had introduced bills to pro- 
mote educational equity for women 
($80 million), to establish an Asian 
Studies Institute ($75 million), to es- 
tablish Big Thicket National Preserve 
in Texas' ($71 million) and to subsi- 
dize the removal of abandoned auto- 
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mobiles ($152 million). Still other 
members proposed establishing na- 
tional holidays honoring the births of 
John F. Kennedy and Martin Luther 
King, at a quadrennial cost of $400 
million each. 

Individually, some of the spending 
proposals may have had merit. Col- 
lectively they spoke eloquently of a 
Congressional attitude toward the 
public purse. This attitude is in part 
a legacy of the notion that continues 
to dominate much liberal thought — 
that any social problem can be 
solved if only a little more money is 
spent on it. In part the attitude stems 
from the sheer magnitude of the 
sums involved. It is an intoxicating 
experience to deal with a billion dol- 
lars here and a billion dollars there. 
The figures cease to have meaning. 

The attitude is further encouraged 
by a certain remoteness and diffusion 
in the fiscal process. It is one thing to 
sit in a small town's city council, 
with the taxpayers 10 feet away; it is 
quite a different matter to sit in a 
chamber of 435 members, with the 
taxpayers you represent safely dis- 
tant by perhaps 3,000 miles. 



"These observations do not wholly 
■ explain the mountainous deficits 
that have piled up in recent years. 
The taxing and spending policies de- 
creed by Congress are a pretty fair 
reflection of the taxing and spending 
policies desired by the pressure 
groups and lobbies that have the 
greatest clout It is a terrible thing to 
say, but the people generally get 
about the kind of government they 
deserve. Those who make irrespon- 
sible demands have little right to 
complain if their demands are met 
irresponsibly. 

This has been the pattern for 
longer than most newsmen can re- 
member. No war ever has been paid 
for out of pocket, and the war In 
Viet Nam followed in this expensive 
tradition. All the same, the deficits 
could have been greatly reduced if 
Congress had raised taxes and re- 
duced nonmilitary outlays. On the 
contrary, taxes were actually lowered 



and nonmilitary outlays were greatly 
increased. Congress was in no hu- 
mor to impose unpopular measures 
In order to ease the inflationary im- 
pact of an unpopular war. The people 
indicated no hunger for austerity. 
The printing presses rolled; the debt 
went up and the dollar declined. 

If Congress today were seriously 
interested in reducing federal spend- 
ing, the better to provide a high ex- 
ample of bullet-biting, Congress 
would look seriously at such pro- 
grams as Social Security and the 
food stamp racket 



Ils Social Security "untouchable? 11 
Doubtless it is today, but a predic- 
tion is in order: If Congress fails to 
act within the next few years to bring 
the illusions of Social Security Into 
line with reality, we will see a po- 
litical explosion that will blow the 
system sky-high. Young men and 
women entering the labor force in 
the 1970s are not stupid. Vast sums 
have been spent on their education, 
with the result that many of them can 
read, write and do their numbers. 
They are bound to recognize Social 
Security as a fraud so massive that 
its sponsors, if they operated in the 
private sector, would be hustled off 
to prison. These young workers even- 
tually will rebel against the system, 
If they are to be heavily taxed ffl the 
name of "insurance," they will de- 
mand a system that pays benefits in 
the fashion of other insurance. 

The food stamp racket seems to be 
equally untouchable right now, but 
this too will have to be coldly reex- 
amined. When the program came into 
being in 1964 t some 367,000 recipi- 
ents qualified for benefits costing $26 
million. In the coming fiscal year, 16 
million persons will get stamps cost- 
ing $3 billion. By 1977, according to 
Congresswoman Martha Griffiths, 60 
million persons may be eligible. The 
program long since has soared past 
any humanitarian justification. It has 
become a swelling infection in our 
political process* and it is deeply 
resented. 
Before its October adjournment, 



Congress had two or three significant 
opportunities to demonstrate its zeal, 
if any, for reduction of federal spend- 
ing. There was a bill for foreign mili- 
tary and economic aid that could 
have been, and should have been, 
whacked to the bone: it was passed 
with plenty of fat. There was a Presi- 
dential request to postpone a federal 
pay raise for three months, at a sav- 
ing of $700 million; the Senate would 
not postpone. Mr. Ford vetoed a rail- 
road retirement bill that carries a $7 
billion price tag over the next 25 
years; both chambers voted over- 
whelmingly to override the veto. 

A good case could be made for 
each of these measures. The com- 
plex situation as to railroad retire- 
ment had particular appeal. But some 
special interest can make a good 
case for most taxing and spending 
proposals introduced on the Hilt 
Business people make a good case 
for tax breaks that encourage in- 
vestment. The health and education 
people argue plausibly that their 
needs must never be neglected. In 
the recent election, organized labor 
spent millions to promote the cam- 
paigns of candidates who would vote 
for the spending programs desired 
by labor. The pressures applied to 
Congress come from every quarter, 
and the pressures add up to this: 
Tax less and spend more. It is a 
curious way to combat inflation. 



The realistic prospect is that things 
I will get worse before they get any 
better. The 94th Congress, convening 
in January, will be another macaroni 
Congress. The new Budget Reform 
Act may provide some moderating 
influence. President Ford's leader- 
ship may command increasing popu- 
lar support. But the probabilities are 
strong that our country will be deep 
in double-digit inflation for many 
months to come. Under the rules of 
the game, this will be known as "the 
Ford recession." Don't ever let any- 
one tell you the rules make sense. 
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IO ways to give your small business 
a fighting chance against inflation 

and other perils. 



You want your business to be profitable, 
and so do we. To help, we've made a list of 10 
essential things every small business owner 
needs to know about in these complicated times. 
Our thinkings free of charge, because we be- 
lieve that helping you protect your financial 
future means better business for us both. Sim- 
ply check the ones you'd like to hear more 
about and send this page, along with your name 
and address, to Phoenix Mutual, One American 
Row, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

. Rainess valuation: If you haven't taken 
|« steps to establish a value for your business, 
there will come a time when the Internal Reve- 
nue Service will do it for you, 

a Amimulated earnings tax: This special- 
ly ized 2X5% tax can really hurt a small 
business. If you don't know what it is or when 
it applies, you should. 

« Stock attribution rules : If you re in busi- 
S* ness w ith relatives, stock transactions can 

be complicated. A wrong move can destroy 

your plans. 

4 Incorporation: Its surprising how many 
- •businesses that should be incorporated 
aren't. Incorporation could save you a lot of 
money. 



jp Em ployee benefit and incentive plans : In 
today's marketplace, you have to com- 
pete with other companies. For employees. 
Without good benefit and incentive plans like 
pensions and profit sharing, yoare not really 
competitive. 

^ Tax shelters for you and key employ ees: 
©•Everyone talks about oil depletions and 
cattle ranches, but the more practical tax shel- 
ters are a lot closer to home, 

v Salary/ wa g e continuation : In unsettled 
Mm economic times, deferring compensation 
can provide current tax savings as well as pro- 
tection against inflation. 

g± Disability protection* includin g over- 
©•head expenses : If you're suddenly dis- 
abled, certain business expenses will have to 
continue. You need protection. 

Stock redemption phnv At least one 
personal tax bill can be picked up by your 
business. It s worth looking into. 

j^ ^Your personal estate conservation : Some- 
m\J+ times you can be so busy making your 
small business a success, you don't have the 
time or the energy to do the same with your per- 
sonal financial planning. 
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WHAT READERS WANT TO KNOW 



Is it true the Washington courts 
have outlawed the traditional Christ- 
mas Pageant of Peace on the Ellipse 
behind the White House? 

Yes and no. The U-S* Court of Ap- 
peals in 1973 ruled that the Nativity 
scene in the pageant represented 
"excessive government entanglement 
with religion"' and ordered it discon- 
tinued. 

But a group of people, calling 
themselves the American Christian 
Heritage Association, immediately 
organized for the purpose of contin- 
uing the Nativity scene as part of the 
pageant festivities. The National 
Park Service granted the group a 
permit in 1973 to erect a Nativity 
scene near the pageant site, and an- 
other permit has been approved for 
this year's Christmas celebration. 

Interestingly, the group won ap- 
proval for its effort by falling back 
on the First Amendment to the Con- 



stitution — which guarantees the right 
of peaceable assembly, in addition to 
barring federal laws establishing a 
religion or prohibiting its free exer- 
cise. 

Was the G.O.P.'s loss of more than 
40 House seats in the recent voting 
the greatest ever suffered by the par- 
ty in power in an off-year election? 

It was a big one, but by no means 
the biggest. Dr. Pierre Purves, direc- 
tor of statistical research for the 
Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, has gone back over the record 
since 1858 and found the norm for 
Administration-party loss of House 
seats in years when the Presidency 
is not at stake has been 38. The fig- 
ure is an average of the average 
Democratic losses (41) and Republi- 
can losses (35) in these years. 

The biggest turnover occurred in 
1894 during the second Presidency 



The $10,000 
right-away, 
write-away loan. 

Now you can get a loan by mail —and get the money right away. 
(Within two weeks at the mosi i 

We can lend any executive or professional, at any salary level, 
up to $10,000 on his signature alone. All transactions are 
by mail or phone, so the entire business of borrowing money 
is nobody's business but yours* 

If you don't need a loan now. consider opening a line of credit 
with us. That way, our Executive and Professional Loan will be 
ready to get you over any unexpected bumps you might face in the 
futureTo apply, just call this toll free number below. Or write awav 
right awav. my . • j • ■ 

Nationwide Financial 

Corporation 
Phone; I-80G-525-2I3I 



Mr. Jcrrv Rvan A subsidiary of 

I660S Albion St., Dept NB-2 
Denver. Colorado 80222 

Please send me more information and an application form. 
Name . . 



Address 
State: 



-Zip: 



-Telephone No. 



of Democrat Grover Cleveland. Dem- 
ocrats lost 116 seats and Republi- 
cans gained 120 (picking up four in- 
dependent seats in the process). 

How much does the United States 
contribute financial fy to the United 
Nations, and are we paying more 
than our fair share? 

Of the $11.8 billion spent by the 
UN since its inception, Uncle Sam 
has anted up about $4.7 billion — or 
nearly 40 per cent. We're not getting 
hit so disproportionately hard these 
days, with our share now running 
about 25 per cent. Still, we pay twice 
as much as any other country. 

The Soviet Union and France, both 
members of the elite Security Coun- 
cil, aren't even keeping up with their 
payments. The Russians owe $110 
million and the French $22.4 million. 

For all its financial contributions, 
the United States still has only a 
single vote in the Security Council. 
More than that, it has only a single 
vote in the General Assembly— where 
most of the 138 member nations have 
populations smaller than New York 
City's. Collectively, they pay less 
than 5 per cent of the UN budget. 

I thought there were laws against 
tampering with the weather. Now I 
read that isn't so. What's the story? 

Actually, there are no federal laws 
against weather modification. 

However, since 1971, the federal 
government has required that any 
projects of this kind, such as "seed- 
ing" clouds to produce rain or us- 
ing chemicals to dissipate fog, must 
be reported to the National Ocean- 
ic and Atmospheric Administration, 
which includes the National Weather 
Service. 

NOAA is the only central source 
of weather modification information 
in the country. 

About two thirds of the states have 
laws permitting weather modification 
in varying degrees. 

According to NOAA, research in 
weather modification is being carried 
out by municipalities, educational 
institutions, scientific organizations, 
airports, commercial firms and others. 
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Return Prayer to the Public Schools? 



In the 12 1 /2 years since prayers were 
first banned by the U.S. Supreme 
Court from America's public schools, 
the controversy over whether the ban 
should be allowed to stand has never 
died down. 

A number of resolutions to amend 
the Constitution — a flood of 149 
during one session — have been pro- 
posed in Congress to overcome the 
original decision and related deci- 
sions of the Court in subsequent 
years. None of the attempts have 
gotten very far, although one series 
of House of Representatives com- 
mittee hearings on the subject lasted 
six weeks. 

The Republican Party platform for 
the 1972 elections advocated restora- 
tion of the right to pray. But the pro- 
posal was not vigorously pushed. 

Senators and Representatives peri- 



odically receive heavy volumes of 
mail for and against permitting prayer 
in public schools, Many proponents 
write in to make such arguments as: 
'The government has no right to ex- 
clude God from schools." But op- 
ponents often write that prayers 
should be no concern of government 
— not even if the prayers are non- 
denominational and students are per- 
mitted to skip them if they wish. 

Ideological labeling can be dan- 
gerous but, broadly speaking, "liber- 
als" oppose prayers in classrooms 
while "conservatives" favor the right 
to have them. 

On the one hand, it's argued that 
prescribing prayers in public schools 
is a violation of the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state. The Con- 
stitution, it's contended, forbids use 
of tax funds — which every public 
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school receives — to promote religious 
observance. It's also argued that no 
matter how voluntary school prayers 
are supposed to be, if they are giv- 
en a youngster who doesn't wish to 
join in will feel pressured to do so. 

On the other side, it's pointed out 
that there has been no legal ban 
against evidences of religious faith 
in many aspects of government — for 
example, in oaths taken by officials, 
in wording on currency ("in God we 
trust") and in the existence of chap- 
lains for the House and Senate. And 
it's noted that from the days of the 
Founding Fathers onward, large num- 
bers of public servants, including 
Presidents, have identified with one 
church or another and have invoked 
Divine help in speeches. 

Should prayer be allowed in public 
schools? What do you think? 



Jack Wooldridge, Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 20062 



Should prayer be allowed in public schools? □ Yes □ No 
Comments: * • 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



The Anthem That Is Still Hailed So Proudly 




The Star-Spangled Banner*' should 
not only continue to wave o'er the 
land of the free but should continue 
to be played and sung as its national 
anthem. 

That's the stand taken by a big 
majority of the Nation's Business 
readers responding to October's 



Change the anthem? 
"Absolutely not" 
says James R. Allen, 
executive vice 
president of Research 
Products Co., Kansas 
City r Kans. "Tradition 
breeds stability" 



"Sound Off to the Editor" question, 
"Should We Have a New National 
Anthem?" 

The official designation in 1931 of 
"The Star-Spangled Banner" as our 
national song has been the subject 
of simmering controversy for years, 
and it's a matter which is drawing 
more attention now with the ap- 
proach of the American Revolution 
bicentennial observance — which will 
see a sharp upswing in the number 
of events at which the anthem will 
be sung as well as played. 

Readers opposing a change out- 
number those advocating it by a two- 
to-one margin. 

Generally, those favoring retention 
of "The Star-Spangled Banner" as 
the national anthem do so on grounds 
of tradition and of strong emotions 
generated by the familiar strains. 
They reject as unimportant argu- 
ments that the song is too difficult 
for the average voice and that its 
music's origins in an old English 
drinking ballad make it unsuited for 
its current official status. 

On the other hand, advocates of 
change say we should have a "more 
singable" anthem, or that the words 
of the first verse — the only one usual- 
ly sung— are too warlike and do not 



recognize the nation's greatness in 
many peaceful areas. A majority of 
the minority favor "America the 
Beautiful" as the new anthem, with 
"God Bless America" the second 
choice. 

But there is no thought of any 
substitutes among readers typified by 
Thomas A- Ligon, vice president, 
Epes Transportation System, Rich- 
mond, Va. The present anthem, he 
says, ,J runs chills down my spine 
when it's played. I love it. Don't 
change it — ever." 

Ruth E. Beautell, president, Key 
Escrow Services, Inc., Salem, Ore- 
gon, describes herself as "one of 
those who is thrilled by 'The Star- 
Spangled Banner' — even though it is 
impossible for me to sing it correct- 
ly." She also expresses a viewpoint 
widely shared by opponents of 
change: "We in America have had 
to give up so much of the old, the 
very things that are the foundation of 
our country; let us not discard this, 
too." 

J,E. Pattillo Jr., senior vice presi- 
dent, Drilling Toots. Inc., Houston, 
Texas, says he isn't at all concerned 
about the anthem's musical origins. 
"Life is full of elegant people and 



Senior Vice President 
George E.B. King of 
Burns International 
Security Services, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif ., says 
our national anthem 
should be "America 
the Beautiful." 



things of dubious origin," he writes. 
"The music and the stirring and 
dramatic words make it a national 
anthem respected throughout the 
world." 

A poll of top executives at the 
truck engineering unit of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
shows overwhelming opposition to 





It's doubtful that 
our present anthem 
could be improved 
upon t writes Russell 
H. Perry, chairman, 
Republic Financial 
Services, fnc. t 
Dallas, Texas. 



a substitute for our present anthem. 

And so does one taken among the 
employees of Frank's Supply Co., 
Inc., Albuquerque, N. Mex., whose 
president, Frank R, Deaver, reports 
the results with a plea that "our 
country's traditions be left alone." 

On the other side of the issue, 
Wayne Sargent, president and pub* 
lisher, Banner Publishing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., comments: "You wouldn't 
be taking the poll if it were not fairly 
obvious that our current anthem is 
simply a very difficult, ungainly piece 
of music with a bad melodic line. . . , 
Such difficulty is inhibiting, thereby 
self-defeating." 

Noting that "The Star-Spangled 
Banner" was "born in war and has a 
war theme," Robert T, Sheen, chair* 
man, Milton Roy Co., St. Petersburg, 
Fla., writes: "As a nation dedicated 
to being a leader and bringing peace 
to the world, we should change our 
national anthem to so reflect." 

Rollie Haynes, financial planning 
development manager, Sentry In- 
surance Co., Stevens Point, Wise, 
votes for "America the Beautiful" as 
an anthem that would be "emble- 
matic of our peaceful orientation and 
frontier heritage." 

But Pierre Hjartberg, executive di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the New Orleans Area, sees the 
present anthem as one that "stirs 
Americans everywhere. I think it dis- 
tinctive and beautiful." At the same 
time, he suggests rewriting portions 
of the words to make them more 
representative of all that the nation 
stands for. 




Remember when neighbors 
used to help neighbors? 

There's a country 
where they still do. 




If s your country. It started when we used to help 
each put up a barn. Or when times were tough. 
And this helping each other goes right on today. 
The United Way. 

When you give the United Way, you help someone in 

your own neighborhood. Maybe someone out of work. 

Through United Way agencies and programs you're 

helping people with their problems in a thousand 

different ways. 

Remember when neighbors 

used to help neighbors? We still do. 



Thanks to you 
i f s working. 
The United Way. 




■c The Urvt&i Way T974. 
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Who has the most 
complete inf lation 
protection on 
business property 



insurance? 



The thousands of 
restaurants 
and other businesses 
protected by 
laf eco's "Fluctuating 
Value Endorsement." 




an independent Safeco agent about business 
insurance One is the fact that he can continually 
and automatically update your insurance policy to 
reflect the rising costs of construction to replace 
your building between now and the time an 
emergency should occur. We call this our 
"Fluctuating Value Endorsement" We invented it. 

Add that to our other special features like 
Safeco's Continuous Commercial policy that cannot 
be cancelled during the premium period after it's 



been in effect for sixty days. And our Blanket 
Liability policy, one of the broadest liability contracts 
you can get And our Valued Business Interruption 
coverage at new, low rates. Combine all that with fast, 
fair claim service and top flight loss control service 
and you'll find Safeco is the best business insurance 
company you can do business with. 

Why haven't we bragged about all this before? 
Because there are thousands of happy business 
owners doing it for us. So, look in the Yellow Pages 
for the number of your independent Safeco agent 



You can smile when your business is with Safeco. 



Nation's Business • December 1974 



We're Headed 

for a 
Metals Crunch 

America's independence 
has changed to dependence 
in a vital area 



^\ year ago this month — after re- 
lated warnings that energy short- 
ages were ahead — millions of Amer- 
icans were having to line up in their 
cars to buy gasoline. Today, warn- 
ings are in the air again, not about 
gasoline, but about equally vital sup- 
plies of metals and other minerals. 

As 1974 fades away, America is 
not yet at the crisis point. But in the 
opinion of many specialists in indus- 
try and government, the country may 
face severe shortages and disruptions 
of supplies in as little as five years. 

Americans are accustomed to hear- 
ing that while they comprise (i per 
cent of the world's population, they 
consume 32 per cent of its energy. 
It's less well-known that they con- 
sume nearly 40 per cent of all metals 
and other nonenergy minerals used. 
Once, as in the case of oil, America 
itself produced practically all it 
needed of most such materials. But 
now, again as in the case of oil, U.S. 
supplies are increasingly at the mer- 
cy of foreign sources. 

It's difficult, if you're in the U.S., 
to judge how intense are feelings 
abroad that America should not con- 
tinue using an average of 20,000 
pOQfidf per capita per year of new 
supplies of these materials. 

There are now an estimated 3.7 
billion people in the world and the 



United Nations expects that figure in 
go to nearly 6.5 billion by 2000 A.D. 
Materials to supply the added popu- 
lation must come largely out of the 
American share because new sources 
and substitutes cannot be found T 
funded and developed as fast as the 
population increases. 

Political leaders abroad are infuri- 
ated when they read, as they did re- 
cently in a U.S. Geological Survey 
report, that: "During the lifetime of 
l>crsons now living — assuming no 
change in the present per capita rate 
of consumption— the nation will use 
more of . . . [iron and aluminum ores, 
copper, sand and gravel, oil and wa- 
ter) than it has in all of its previous 
history/* 

The Shah of Iran, normally a good 
friend of the U.S. and a prime cus- 
tomer for American military and 
commercial goods, summed up much 
foreign sentiment after he had led 
the way in a 300 per cent oil price 
increase when he said: "Copper is 
next" 

He noted that although the U.S. 
is the world's largest producer of 
copper, it nevertheless imports the 
red metal. 

The U.S. is so dependent on the 
remainder of the world for metals 
and other materials that it imports 
75 to 100 per cent of its platinum, 



mica, chrome, strontium, cobalt, tan- 
talum, thorium, columbium, manga- 
nese, asbestos, bauxite, diamonds, 
quartz crystal, rutile titanium ore, 
tin, bismuth, fluorine and nickel. 

Farther, it imports half or more of 
its potassium, silver, gold, tungsten, 
zinc, cadmium, beryllium, antimony, 
mercury and barium. 

You may be unfamiliar with some 
of these, but each is needed to sus- 
tain the way of life Americans de- 
mand. 

For instance, mercury is used in 
electrical apparatus; strontium, in 
color television tubes; and tantalum, 
in electronic components, Jet engines 
and missiles contain titanium, and 
beryllium is the metal in nuclear re- 
actors. Antimony is used in transpor- 
tation equipment, and cadmium, for 
electroplating parts for motor vehi- 
cles, appliances and industrial ma- 
chinery. 

The danger of relying too heavily 
on imports isn't the only problem 
that worries government and indus- 
try executives. Others include; 

Inflated costs of opening new 
mines, and establishing or expanding 
plants; unnecessary government in- 
volvement; failure to rapidly locate 
substitute supplies; reduction of stra- 
tegic stockpiles for political pur 
I>oses; increasing competition for 
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We're Headed 
for a 

Metals Crunch continued 




The U.S. gets most of its aluminum (left) from bauxite mined abroad, but most of its copper 
is produced at home, primarify in the West. What you see above is copper rod being fabricated. 



supplies by developing nations; the 
fact that many minerals and metals 
are found only in politically unre- 
liable, or overtly unfriendly, coun- 
tries; nationalization of resources and 
companies abroad; and the grouping 
of foreign countries into cartels to 
control supplies, increase prices and 
hamstring American efforts at ex- 
traction. 

Still another great problem is the 
high cost of recycling materials for 
reuse. 

Dr. Richard W. Roberts, director 
of the federal government's National 
Bureau of Standards, compares the 
U.S. to the housewife who must serve 
leftovers on Mondays. "Like her. we 
must take stock of what we have and 
attempt to reuse and recycle when- 
ever and wherever possible," he savs 

There are plenty of opportunities. 
In 1971, for example, the U.S. pro- 
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duced four billion metric tons of 
solid waste and spent $6 billion dis- 
posing of it. Much of that "junk" is 
reusable. 

**It*s estimated that automobile 
hulks strewn across the country con- 
tain $1 billion worth of reusable met- 
als/* Dr. Roberts says. Each car 
holds about $60 worth of metals, not 
counting excellent lead in batteries, 

Arthur Reef, a vice president of 
AMAX, Inc., deplores the fact that 
secondary recovery efforts — the re- 
opening of low-yield or nearly 
worked-out mines to get the remain- 
ing ores— aren't more extensive. Two 
hundred years ago, he notes, copper 
was extensively mined in New En- 
gland but the mines were closed 
when the payout dropped. Happily, 
he says, one mine has been reopened 
in Maine and copper is corning nul 
at a slow but profitable rate. Many 



secondary efforts, however, have been 
abandoned at all sorts of mines in 
the U.S. because companies found 
they were spending a dime to get a 
penny's worth of metal. 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers 
(\B. Morton is the nation's top 
watchdog over supplies of metals and 
other minerals, and he warns that 
"if you look at the historical growth 
curve and at the demands we foresee, 
there is an opportunity downstream 
for specific shortages to develop/* 
He points to the possibility of short- 
ages in materials "that are the most 
essential." 

Some materials are needed in 
small quantities, but those quantities 
are vital, he says, pointing sped find 
ly, in an interview with Nation's 
Business, to manganese "If you 
don't have any you have to revamp 
the whole sterl industry." Fortunate- 
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ly, there's a lot of manganese in the 
world. Unfortunately, the U.S. sup- 
plies only 1 per cent of its needs. 

Secretary Morton wants the U.S. 
to speed development of low-grade 
mineral supplies that exist within its 
borders, and ho specifically mentions 
that Georgia has aluminum clays. 

Scientists and industry executives 
add that large deposits of other pos- 
sible aluminum sources, such as an- 
orthosite, atunite and dawsonite, also 
exist in the U.S. If these alternatives 
to bauxite are utilized the U.S. could 
drastically reduce its 92 per cent de- 
pendence on imported sources for 
aluminum. 

In addition, the U.S. has other un- 
derdeveloped resources, including 
abundant taconite and low-grade tin 
deposits. Also, nodules on the ocean 




Mica has wide use in electronics 
and the electrical industry. 

floor hold minerals, especially mckel 
copper and manganese. 

Secretary Morton hopes the U.S. 
will improve supplies of all minerals. 
' I think we are learning," he says. 
"We are analyzing the situation and 
determining where we can get the 
most return for our dollar." 

He also says that while "we have 
tended to put a large percentage of 
our tax money into things like wel- 
fare, which are important, we have 
put too small a portion into Insur- 
ance policies' needed to produce the 
resources that are going to be re 
quired for the civilization of the fu- 
ture/' 

There have been calls for up-to- 
date national inventories, plus estf- 
mates of what we can expect to get 
abroad under certain political cir- 
cumstances. Bills have been pre- 
sented to Congress to establish such 




Two thirds of Free World gold 
production is in South Africa. 



inventories, but they have not been 
voted into law. Meanwhile, nostalgic 
references are made to a Truman 
Administration creation of nearly 25 
years ago, the high-level Materials 
Policy Commission under William 
S. Paley, which listed resources and 
looked into potentials and future 
needs. 

Secretary Morton believes indus- 
try and government can cooperate to 
avert shortages. "Government must 
work with industry to produce cer- 
tain items," he says. "We have been 
working together in recycling. We 
have been involved in low-grade ores 
research. I think the government can 
lead in terms of policy and economic 
incentives. But technology is going 
to come from industry." 

In the metals industry, questions 
like this are often raised: "We're 
O.K. for supplies of chrome and plat- 
inum and other metals right now 
because of detente with the Soviets, 
who sell to us. But, what if we get 
into a war? Or what if the South 
Africans. Rhodesians, Peruvians and 
Chileans, who also supply us with 
metals, cool of! on us?" 

All our platinum comes from the 
Soviet Union and South Africa. As 
for chrome, American civil rights 
groups have been trying to stop trade 
in this metal with South Africa and 
Rhodesia because of racial suppres- 
sion there. 

Lack of funds has forced giant U.S. 
companies to go into joint venture© — 
over which they have less control 
than over entirely owned ventures — 
with foreign companies and even with 
foreign governments. A 40-million- 
tons a year iron ore mine in western 
Australia is an example. Costs 
topped $000 million, so American in- 
terests went in with British, Austra- 



lian and Japanese companies. Once, 
the Americans would have swung the 
deal by themselves. 

Other American firms with ample 
financing of their own have been 
forced to operate in partnership with 
foreign companies and governments 
or forgo concessions, in a situation 
akin to Arab "participation" in oil 
ventures. 

Sometimes, American companies 
once wooed by foreign governments 
into investing large sums to extract 
minerals from their lands have found 
formerly -excel lent relationships turn- 
ing sour. 

In many cases, the Americans were 
urged by the White House and State 
Department, in the 1950s, to partici- 
pate as a patriotic duty — to "fly the 
American flag." Recently, such com- 
panies have been accused by foreign- 
ers of robbing them of their heri- 
tages. These accusations have been 
made, for example, in Jamaica, Guy- 
ana, Ghana and Nigeria. 

What of the formation of cartels of 
producing nations? Cartels are ille- 
gal here, but elsewhere they are en- 
couraged. 

Simon Strauss, executive vice pres- 
ident of American Smelting and Re- 



Most natural quartz crystal comes 
from Brazil, Use: in electronics. 
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fining < 'o, s is one r;ire expert who isn't 
overly worried about this develop- 
ment. He doesn't think countries 
where bauxite, copper and tin are pro- 
duced am act together as successfully 
as the oil producers do. "Countries 
that are major exporters of metals do 
not possess the advantages the oil pro- 
ducers have in the fact that oil can- 
not be recycled and that there are 
no handy substitutes for it," he says. 
Oil usage also is not cyclical to a 
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What happened after American Smelting and Refining geologists 
found molybdenum on U.S. Forest Service land (above) in the Castfe 
Peak, ldaho t area is one example of mining industry problems. 
The land was set aside for recreational use. Mining was banned. 



Metals Crunch continued 

considerable degree, while demand 
for metals is vitally affected by cy- 
clical business trends. And in most 
cases, the financial resources of coun- 
tries with metal resources are not 
comparable to those of oil-exporting 
nations. 

"Withholding or reduction of pro- 
duction could seriously affect em- 
ployment, creating internal political 
difficulties," Mr. Strauss adds, and 
meanwhile, "recycling of secondary 
metals provides strong competition 
with primary metals in most of these 
commodities.** 

He says metal-producing nations 
may try further to imitate oil pro- 
ducers, and may have some small 
successes. "But over the long term," 
he says, "efforts by exporting coun- 
tries to exercise lasting price control 
may prove self-defeating in loss of 
markets, loss of capital invested in 



the control schemes and because of 
overstimulation of production from 
noncontrolled sources." 

Other metal men are not so san- 
guine and they point to cartels 
formed, or planned, among nations 
with copper, tin or bauxite. They 
note that such disparate nations as the 
Soviet Union and South Africa have 
managed to act in concert in con- 
trolling platinum prices and sup- 
plies, and that these two countries, 
plus Rhodesia and Turkey, have 
acted alike in the chrome market. 

The Bureau of Standards' Dr. 
Roberts is pessimistic, "In my opin- 
ion, the materials shortage is already 
upon us," he says. He hopes "we are 
awakening to the fact that we live on 
a resource-limited earth where, to 
survive, we must rechannel our waste 
products so they may be reused for 
maximum benefit. It is clear that ma 



terials, energy and environment are 
intertwined." 

He adds: "I know that some econ- 
omists claim there is no materials 
shortage, that technology will devel- 
op new ways of recovering scarce ma- 
terials if the price is right, or will in- 
vent substitute materials. There are 
examples from history to support 
this view. But while the economist 
has an abiding faith in the technolo- 
gist, the technologist knows the diffi- 
culties of generating new, low-cost 
solutions. He is not so positive about 
his chances of success, at least over 
the short haul." 

Most metal men deplore the Nixon 
Administration decision to run down 
stockpiles of minerals and metals. 
President Nixon ordered the selling 
of stockpiled materials — in effect, 
dumping — to fight inflation and re- 
duce imports, thereby making the 
balance of payments temporarily 
look better. 

Now that supply problems loom 
for many materials there is a re- 
newed interest in the stockpile con- 
cept, 

"At the end of 1961, the value of 
stockpile holdings, based on then- 
current prices, was just under $8 bil- 
lion," Mr. Strauss recalls. By last 
spring, over $5 billion worth of stock- 
piled commodities had been sold. At 
one point Congress refused to give 
President Nixon the right to reduce 
stockpiling almost out of sight. 

Ian MacGrcgor, chairman of 
AM AX, advocates more stockpiling. 

"There will be future downs in the 
world industrial cycle," he says, 
"during which there will be a possi- 
bility for accumulations of excess sup- 
plies of minerals and metals. We 
must take advantage of those to pro- 
vide not only some insulation for 
emergency conditions, but also some 
valuable time to prepare and plan 
for the expansion of minerals sup- 
plies which are needed for the kind 
of world economy we project 20 to 
30 years from now." 

Efficient stockpiling would help 
flatten out the ups and downs of in- 
ternational payments for metals and 
other minerals. The minerals trade 
deficit now runs $6 billion to $7 bil- 
lion a year and it could go over $20 
billion a year if countermeasures are 
not taken. sterling g. slapfey 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



A Plea for Arbitrators 



• In "Arbitration Is No Bargain" 
[October], Raymond A, Smardon 
rightly points out that only about 
200 arbitrators are used extensively 
out of the 1,500 listed by the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association and the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, due — presumably — to lack of 
experience on the part of the other 
1,300. 

This is not new information, nor 
<Un- h r< nir ; a surprise to those of 
us who are practitioners in the field 
of labor relations. 

I believe that what is called for is 
less criticism of arbitration's short- 
comings and more attention to its 
improvement as a viable labor-man- 
agement procedure. If a shortage of 
skilled, experienced arbitrators is the 
problem, let's address ourselves to it. 
In-service training similar to the ex- 
perience requirement for certified 
public accountants is one form the 
solution could take. 

Such ways to increase the number 
of qualified arbitrators are surely 
worthy of our consideration. Arbitra- 
tion has proved useful in resolving 
polarized issues, without economic 
warfare or confrontation tactics. 

F.E. BUSHHOUSE JR. 

Vic* Prttidtnt, Ptr»on*ft md 
Industrial HtUxtVtni 
Hurndv Corp. 
IforttnU, conn 

The sun and the wind 

• We appreciate the inclusion of 
photographs of IL8 Labs' Prototype 
I in your article, "The Dawn of an 
Industry 0 | September ]. 

However, we must ask that you 
correct a gross inaccuracy contained 
in the caption thai the solar collec- 
tors and wind generator provide 
"most" of the energy needs. The sig- 
nificance of Prototype I is that all of 
its energy needs are provided by 
these sources, with no backup. This 
makes ILS* work unique from the 
work of others or the work contem- 
plated by others. 

Although we do not object to hav- 
ing photos of our work accompanying 
an article heavy whh the names of 
large, well -publicized firms, we would 
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have preferred you to have included 
the fact that we have never received 
any funds or aid from any of those 
corporations. 

Prototype I, with all equipment 
pictured, was built with my own sav 
ings, labor and the help of friends 
and volunteers. It was constructed in 
1971 and was fully operational in 
early 1972, long before energy au- 
tonomy became "fashionable." The 
cost was well below $20,000, 

ROBERT RE1NES 

IHrttim 
SUS lot* 
TVtroM, A\ Mtx. 

Harvey, son of George 

• An advertisement on page 55 of 
your Octol»er issue identifies as 
"Harvey" an electronically pro- 
gramed manikin used by medical 
students in the study of heart dis 
ease. On page 70 of the same issue, 
the manikin is identified as "George" 
in the article, "Diagnosing the Doc 
tor Shortage." 

Which page of Nation's Business 
do you read? F N cordon 

Ftrtt PvtamiH USt X*mmm Co of 
A mrrten J 
LiUi* Rat*. Ark. 

[Editor's Note: "George" was the 
prototype manikin developed by Dr, 
Michael S. Gordon at the University 
of Miami School of Medicine and 
"Harvey'* is the new, improved ver- 
sion.] 

Speaking louder 

• In the interesting article, "Losing 
the Unemployment Numbers Game" 
[October], the only loud protest 
mentioned by author William Gill is 
the letter Gov. Ronald Reagan of 
( 'alifornia sent to the White House. 

[Editors Note: The article de- 
tat led how a new government method 
of computing joblessness had sent 
unemployment rates soaring in many 
localities.] 

I Mieve the action taken by the 
state of New Jersey — a federal court 
suit — is a stronger method of protest 

IOHKHI A r STEJNKR 

1/(11144*? 

ttcon*mtt nmtoptnrni iKpnrttnml 
Kctirrn Union Countf rhumber nf Commtre* 
Kluabfth, NJ. 
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There's A Reason 

Major companies art putting 
new plant Investment Into Ok- 
lahoma. Compare your energy 
requirements with Oklahoma's 
ability to meet your needs % 
today and tomorrow. Write, 
wire or call: Director, Industrial 
Development Division, 500 Will 
Rogers Memorial Building, 
Suite H, Oklahoma City, Okie. 
731(35. 405-521-2401, All 
queries confidential. 



Staying 
Trim, 

Productive 

. . . and 
Alive 




The premature deaths of young 
executives due to heart disease are 
estimated to cost American business 
$2.5 billion a year, . . . 

Illness because of heart attacks 
costs American business 132 million 
workdays a year. , , , 

These shocking figures, compiled 
in Washington by the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, are accepted as accurate by 
medical associations, insurance com- 
panies and businesses in general. 

In an effort to do something about 
heart ailments, as well as to im- 
prove the general health of sedentary 
executives, more and more companies 
are building physical fitness facilities 
— many of which are elaborate and 
ofTer opportunity for a wide range of 
types of exercise. 

More than 50,000 companies have 
installed physical fitness facilities 
and begun programs aimed at keep- 
ing employees alive longer. At least 
300 of these companies employ full- 
time recreational directors. The total 
cost of all of this is about $2 billion 
a year. 

Companies have learned that em- 
ployees who exercise wisely and 
regularly are better workers, are 
happier and — this goes especially for 
the high-salaried, hard -to- replace, 
middle-aged, sedentary executive — 
do indeed live longer. 

The President's Council is an ac- 



A 40-by-SO'foot, fully equipped 
gym at Rockwell International's 
plant at Downey, Calif., can be 
used by 1 20 grunting and groaning 
executives at one time. A physician, 
who's on the job full-time, guards 
exercisers against overdoing it. 



An otherwise-unused roof 
area is the site for a jogging 
track provided by the Life 
Insurance Co. of Georgia 
for Atlanta executives. 
George M. Schisfer, director 
of the "Tower Health Club," 
monitors heartbeats and 
pulses of executives 
invited to join the club, 
whose facilities include 
a 6,600-square-foot gym. 



tive, effective coordinator of com- 
pany plans, and an instigator of pro- 
grams. Hardly a day goes by that 
another large company doesn't get 
assistance from the Council in plan- 
ning a gymnasium, laying out a 
running track, buying a roomful of 
expensive exercise machines. 

Here's a glimpse of what's going 
on at five companies that believe in 
helping their executives to be of 
good heart. 
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Staying Trim continued 

Exxon's New York "Physical Fitness 
Lab" for 200 executives is designed 
to improve cardiovascular health and 
is doing just that Executives are 
encouraged to work out three times 
weekly, and intricate, computerized 
records are kept The program is 
voluntary, and quite popular. 



Three full-time professionals are employed 
to staff the "Health Club" of Northern 
Natural Gas in Omaha. The company opened 
the club in 1 970 and employees pay $6 per 
month to belong. Nearly 600 members use 
the saunas (below), exercise rooms, pool, 
playing fields, courts and track, END 





There's only one 2-year service 
plan offered with an American compact. 

We wrote it. 



We call it the double BUYER 
PROTECTION PLAN™. Available 
on our economical Hornet models 
—it's an option you won't find on 
anybody else's sticker. It means 
that, for a nominal list price of $99, 
you can d u pi icate the benefits of 
our exclusive AMC BUYER PRO- 
TECTION PLAN for an additional 12 
months or 12,000 miles. As you 
would expect, your cars must be 
maintained according to the pre- 
scribed factory maintenance and 
service schedule. 

By now you probably know 
that our BUYER PROTECTION 
PLAN covers every part of every car 



we build— except tires— for 12 
months or 12,000 miles. And that 
we'll honor that commitment 
whether the part was defective or 
just plain wore out under normal 
use and service. 

The BUYER PROTECTION 
PLAN makes us the company with 
provisions for a free loaner car from 
most of our dealers should those 
repairs take overnight. And the only 
company with a trip interruption 
plan designed to pay your expenses 
—up to $ 1 50— should one of your 
cars need those repairs more than 
100 miles from home. 

And, we 1 re the on ly one who' 1 1 



give you a free hotline to Detroit. 
If you want to get mad at us, we'll 
listen. 

Last year that kind of cover- 
age earned our Hornet models un- 
precedented popularity, Of course, 
there was also the economy of a 
six cylinder engine, standard in our 
2-doon 4-door, Sportabout and 
Hatchback models. And roominess. 
And sporty good looks. And high 
resale value. 

Last year our Hornet was an 
excellent fleet investment. This 
year, we think the double BUYER 
PROTECTION PLAN makes it look 
twice as good. 




There's only one 4-door 
compact wagon built in America. 

We built it. 



It's our Hornet Sportabout. 
The only 4-door compact station 
wagon built in America, With a list 
price $900 less than the list of the 
least expensive competitive inter- 
mediate wagon. And over sixty 
cubic feet of cargo space (with rear 
seat down) makes it a lot more 
wagon than you'd expect. 

Our Sportabout is an alter- 
native. One that won't cramp either 
your budget or your space. Low ini- 
tial cost and the operating econ- 
omy of a standard six make 
it a solid fleet investment. 



Your drivers will find it equally 
agreeable. Because it's as roomy 
up front as it is in back. And, while 
it's spacious on the inside, on the 
outside it's surprisingly compact. 
Which makes our Sportabout easy 
to handle and easy to park. 

And, like our other Hornet 
models, it too gives you the benefits 
of the BUYER PROTECTION PLAN, 
and the option to double those 
benefits for a nominal fee. 



We think you should have a 
choice. Our Hornet Sportabout 
meets you more than halfway. 

Check with Bob Crust, Fleet 
Dept., American Motors Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Ml 48232. Phone 
313-493-2434. 

n AMC 

Buyer Protection Plan is a 
Trade Mark of American Motors Corporation 
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What's Most Wanted 
by the New FBI Chief 
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There have been successes in the fight against crime, says 
Clarence Kelley, but certain steps could lead to many more 



The temptation to compare the 
two men — J. Edgar Hoover and 
Clarence M. Kelley — is inevitable. 

There are similarities — in each 
case, an intense dedication to law 
and order, American style, and in 
each, a toughness. But then, the 
fabled Mr. Hoover and his first per- 
manent successor as head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation be- 
come very different personalities. 
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FBI Director Clarence Kelley shows 
off a model of his agency's new 
$126 million headquarters (left), 
and part of the actual structure 
is behind him above. When it's 
occupied, all FBI headquarters 
operations will be under one roof. 



John Edgar Hoover, the original 
"G-Man" who headed the FBI for 
48 years until his death in 1972, 
ruled with an iron fist. He was aloof, 
unyielding, and he spread awe among 
his agents. 

While there probably is no man he 
admires more than his former boss, 
Clarence Marion Kelley (he was an 
FBI agent for 21 years) is in some 
ways Mr. Hoover's antithesis. Warm, 
affable and gregarious, the 63-year- 
old Mr, Kelley is gradually changing 
the face of the austere agency, 

Mr. Hoover ran what was virtually 
a one-man show. He had few con- 
fidants. The public rarely saw him. 
Most of his communications with the 
press were through carefully -pre- 
pared news releases. Newsmen did 
not deal with him directly, but 
through aides. 

Mr. Kelley likes to use the phrase 
"participatory management' 1 in de- 
scribing his executive style — which 
means he gets input from a broad 
range of those under him. One as- 
sistant describes him as an extremely 
good listener. 

Now, the FBI director's office has 
a figurative welcome mat at the door. 
Clarence Kelley is running an open 
shop, going out of his way to com- 
municate more with the press, the 
public at large. He prides himself on 
making numerous public appearances 
explaining the FBI role. 

News conferences are frequent and 
whenever Mr, Kelley travels around 
the country he makes it a point to 
meet with his agents, going over of- 
ficial business but also taking time 
for friendly conversation. 

Big, barrel -chested, and with a 
square jaw that gives him a Dick 
Tracy look, he is a commanding 
figure. He has been described as a 
"friendly bear type" who can become 



as angry as an aroused grizzly if the 
occasion demands. 

Fans and critics of the FBI alike 
agree that it took a man of Clarence 
Kelley*s caliber and reputation — he 
is often called a policeman's police- 
man—to buff the agency's tarnished 
image in the wake of Watergate. Or. 
as one of his aides puts it: 

"If he did nothing but have his 
picture taken he would be good for 
the FBI." 

Former President Nixon looked 
over a field of 27 before he settled on 
Clarence Kelley as a successor to the 
hapless L. Patrick Gray, who was not 
confirmed as FBI director because of 
his involvement in Watergate. At Mr. 
Kelley's July, 1973, swearing-in cere- 
mony in Kansas City, Mo., where he 
had just stepped down as police 
chief, Mr. Nixon said: 

"I liked the cut of his jib." 

The new director continues a 
friendly — and frank — relationship 
with the press he enjoyed for 12 
years as head of the Kansas City |k>- 
lice force. 

At one recent press conference the 
inevitable question of the FBI's con- 
tinued failure to locate Patty Hearst 
arose. Mr. Kelley admitted the FBI 
was "stumped." 

When he asked an aide afterward 
how the press conference had gone, 
the aide said he and others felt Mr, 
Kelley might have made a better 
choice of words. 

"Well, what would you say we 
are?" asked the director. His assist- 
ant replied: "Stumped." Said the 
FBI chief: "Maybe I could have 
chosen a better word but it still 
comes out the same — we're stumped." 

Mr. Kelley and his wife live in a 
condominium apartment in suburban 
Maryland. 

He usually is driven to and from 
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What's Most Wanted by the New FBI Chief continued 



work in the same 1971 limousine that 
Mr. Hoover rode in. and by the .same 
chauffeur, Special Agent Tom Moten. 
There the similarity ends. 

The window between the limou- 
sine's front and rear seats was always 
closed, on Mr. Hoover's orders. Now 
it is open. Mr. Kelley keeps a friend- 
ly conversation going with his chauf- 
feur. 

You could set your watch by Mr. 
Hoover's departure from his Wash- 
ington home in the morning. But Mr. 
Kel ley's departure times are less cer- 
tain, and Agent Moten is frequently 
invited into the Kelley apartment for 
coffee. 

When J. Edgar Hoover traveled 
by air around the country it was al- 
ways in the company of one or more 
of his lop assistants. Clarence Kelley 
practically always travels alone. 

Here, in an interview with a Na- 
tion's Business editor at FBI head- 
quarters, Mr. Kelley gives some in- 
sights into his stewardship of the 
FBI and what he hopes to achieve 
during his tenure of office. 

What are you doing to reverse the 
trend of rising crime in this country? 

The answers are not simple. Crime 
is a national problem, affecting all 
segments of society. Law enforcement 
alone cannot be held fully respon- 
sible. Crime is caused by many fac- 
tors, such as poverty, poor housing, 
lack of recreational facilities, inade- 
quate education. 

If we are to make a substantial re- 
duction in crime, and I think we 
can, then many elements of society 
must make their contributions to the 
overall effort. 

Do you have some specific recom- 
mendations? 

One way to cut crime would be 
to reduce the number of hard-core 
criminals on our streets. A major 
problem today is the criminal recidi- 
vist. Our statistics, based on arrests, 
show that the repeater commits about 
two thirds of all criminal acts. This 
is an appalling fact. 

Why is this happening? 

Partly because current bail pro- 
cedures often enable the hard-core 
criminal to receive the same con- 
sideration as the first offender. The 



hardened criminal given bail is soon 
back on the streets — where he can 
commit more crimes. This problem is 
aggravated by the wholesale use of 
concurrent sentences and unreason- 
able plea bargaining. 

Where is the FBI today in the battle 
against organized crime? 

There is no question that we have 
had significant successes against or- 
ganized crime. We are winning the 
war, with aid from local, state and 
other federal law enforcement allies, 
but the war is by no means won. 

Organized crime still drains bil- 
lions of tax-free dollars from our 
economy through illicit gambling op- 
erations, vice, fraud and loanshark- 
ing — through systematic infiltration 
and bleeding of legitimate business. 
And with inflation burdening the 
American people, organized crime 
becomes an economic parasite we 
could well do without. 

You have talked about stressing 

"quality-type cases 1 * in trying to 

thwart organized crime* Can you 
spell that out? 

This means we must determine the 
sphere of influence, income and pow- 
er of the organized crime subjects we 
go after. Then we use every practical 
statutory weapon we have to build a 
prosecutable case 

Is this working out? 

During the fiscal year just ended, 
our organized crime investigations 
resulted in 1,367 convictions, includ- 
ing Syndicate functionaries in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and New England. 

Five other ranking Syndicate chief- 
tains were among nearly 2,700 or- 
ganized crime subjects awaiting 
prosecution as the fiscal year end- 
ed. Recoveries and confiscations in 
organized crime cases exceeded 
$3,250,000. 

So you are making inroads? 

There is no question that orga- 
nized crime has felt the effects of 
our efforts. Some of the organizer! 
crime groups aren't nearly as or- 
ganized as they once were. Their 
affluent and powerful leaders have 
been sent off to do long prison sen 
tences, and their replacements some- 



times are ineffective and incapable 
of controlling their groups. 

How about white collar crimes? Are 
they on the increase, too? 

White collar crime is certainly on 
the increase. However, you have to 
adjust that statement by saying that 
we are beginning to uncover much 
more than we once did, and it may 
well be that we just didn't know 
what was in this area before. 

We have designated white collar 
crime as one of our priority areas 
and we are pushing our investiga- 
tions with as much depth as we can. 

Any new techniques? 

Yes, we are bringing local prose- 
cutors, United States attorneys and 
their assistants, and our own people 
together in training sessions so they 
can learn more about white collar 
crime. For example, they will ex- 
amine computer frauds and how they 
are perpetrated. 

We are trying to recruit more ac- 
countants. Accountants are valuable 
In these investigations. White collar 
crimes can be very intricate financial 
maneuverings that call for more so- 
phisticated types of investigation. 

Do you have any advice lor the busi- 
ness community in this area? 

Well, there seems to have been a 
feeling of acceptance — not articulat- 
ed and perhaps even not admitted— 
of a certain amount of fraud. 

1 would say that one of the most 
effective pieces of advice I could give 
to owners of businesses is that if they 
have any suspicions at all, let us in 
law enforcement know about them 
so appropriate investigations can be 
conducted. 

Also, I would urge them to be par- 
ticularly alert to security — security 
insofar as computer operations are 
concerned, security in bookkeeping. 
And not to be completely trusting of 
employees in the sense that no 
brakes are placed on their activities. 

Do you know that one of the rea- 
sons for white collar crime is I he 
easy accessibility of funds? There is 
great temptation in handling large 
amounts of money. 

If business is fining to rid itself of 
this scourge of white collar crime it 
is going to have to go into some kind 



A little simple arithmetic 
about a Math major. 




The cost of a higher 
education is getting higher. In 
fact, you could end up 
spending close to $20,000 to 
put your child through college. 

So maybe you should 
consider U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They're one of the most 
dependable ways to build 
funds for an education. 

All you have to do is join the 
Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. Then an amount you 
specify is set aside from your 
paycheck and used to buy 
Bonds. 

Say your child is 3^ years old 
now. u you buy a $75 Bond a 
month through Payroll 
Savings, by the time he's 18, 
you'll have $16,048 tucked 
away. A solid sum to get him 
started. See? A little simple 
arithmetic can add up to a lot. 

Make the chances of your 
child's college education more 
secure. Join the Payroll 
Savings Plan now. 

Now E Bond* pay 6JI mlen-at wh#n h*1d to maturity nl" 
5 yr«r» \4H% the tint ye»r> Boruii are replaced if Io*t, 
rtoim or d+alxuyed. Whrn nrrded, thry ran I* caihed at 
your bank Ini«re*t ia turf *ubjert Co Mat* or local income 
lAKft, and federal tax may be deferred until redemption. 




stock 
inyymerica. 

Join the Payroll Savings Plan, 
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Mr. Keliey, who runs more of an open shop than his 
predecessor, J. Edgar Hoover, is a good listener. 




New FBI Chief 

continued 
of self-monitoring operation and also 
join with us and other law enforce- 
ment agencies by reporting whenever 
a law violation is suspected. 

Can you place a price tag on white 
collar crime? 

That is very difficult. We have 
some cases that run into millions of 
dollars. I would imagine that, over- 
all, it would run into billions. 

In one instance alone, over $15 
million worth of Treasury bills were 
stolen from a New York bank. We 
recovered more thaji S13 million. In 
another case, 7,000 airline tickets 
worth in excess of $2 million were 
stolen. To date, we have arrested 21 
persons in that case. 

Who commits such crimes? 

Usually, persons in responsible 
positions in government, private 
business and labor, often with a great 
deal of finesse. 

A double-barreled threat is posed 
by these kinds of crimes — the finan- 
cial loss to the many victims, and the 
erosion of public confidence in insti- 
tutions and persons whom we expect 
to meticulously observe the law. 

Is the theft and forgery of securi- 
ties a big problem? 

Yes. As of last Sept. 1, we had 
1,565,438 stolen security records on 
file in our National Crime Informa- 
tion Center. The cash value, of 
course, runs into millions of dollars. 

What is your view on wiretapping? 

There is no question that law en- 
forcement with recourse to legal and 
proper electronic surveillance is more 
effective than law enforcement with- 
out such recourse. We use electronic 
surveillance only as a last resort, 
with meticulous regard for legal re- 
quirements concerning its use. 

So you feel strongly about using 
wiretaps under these restrictions? 

Yes. You must understand that 
the big criminal cartels— particularly 
their gambling enterprises cannot 
function without the telephone. That 
is what makes them vulnerable to 
Title III [the federal law governing 
wiretaps]. Organized crime does not 
operate in horse-and-buggy fashion, 
and if law enforcement were con- 



strained to do so, society would be 
the loser. 

The possibility is often raised that 
the FBI could evolve into a national 
police force. Is that a likelihood? 

This is a specter about which our 
citizens have been fearful for many 
years. I do not see this happening. 
In the first place, we have many 
competent police officials throughout 
the country, officials who are backed 
by strong public and financial sup- 
port. The American way of life is to 
preserve local control as much as we 
possibly can. I agree with that phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. Ketley, have there been any 
changes in the FBI's activities in the 
wake of Watergate? 

Yes. One that I personally have 



been a part of, and continue to ex- 
pand on, is dealing openly with the 
news media. I think our citizens 
should be entitled to know how law 
enforcement organizations, including 
the FBI, operate. It is necessary to 
keep people informed about what is 
going on in the world of crime. 

This is particularly necessary as a 
result of Watergate and the loss of 
credibility we suffered. 

The FBI was hurt by Watergate? 

Insofar as our own morale is con- 
cerned the harm was minimal. Inso- 
far as our image is concerned, yes, it 
was damaged. Some people put us in 
the category of the public servant 
who can't be trusted, who lies, who is 
careless with integrity. 

Has this hampered the FBI's work? 

Yes. There are people who will 
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Ford trucks: 

Committed to more roadtime, less downtime. 



In these uncertain times, here's 
something you can count on: 
Ford's dedication to your truck 
needs. Your total truck needs. 




This plant is a measure of 
Ford's commitment 

America's largest truck plant was built to produce 
only one thing — Ford Heavies. Located near 
Louisville, Kentucky, the main building covers 
57 acres. Also on the 430-acre site: complete 
facilities for conditioning and testing trucks before 
delivery, including a 
test-drive road course. 



One man in 
nine is a quality 
control man 

For every eight produc- 
tion workers, there's 
someone at Ford's 
Kentucky Truck Plant 
whose sole job is quality 




control. One example: teams of 
"quality auditors" who examine 
trucks picked at random. Ford's 
modern production techniques, 
like the computerized flow of com- 
ponents, don't replace human vigi- 
lance and care. They just make it 
easier to do the job right. 



YouTI Hilda Ford 
Dealer dose at hand 

The whole coun- 
try is Ford coun- 
try. Over 5,600 
Ford Dealers are I 
ready to lend you 
Q helping hand. I 
Not all Ford 
Dealers are 
heavy-truck spe- 
cialists, but each | 
stands ready to 
provide emer- 
gency assistance I 
to get you on your 
way without de- 
lay. Or h© 
can get you 
in touch with 
the nearest 
Heavy Truck I 
Dealer or 1 

Diesel engine service point. And he can, 
of course! order any parts you might need. 
Today, 269 strategically placed Ford 
Dealers specialize in heavy trucks with 
some of the finest service facilities you'll 
find anywhere. Over a quarter of them 
have extended service hours. Some never 
close their doors. 





Linked computers can scan 
21 parts depots 



Ever wasted 
hours while 
someone 
tried to 
track down 
part? 
Ford's com- 
puter sys- 
tem can lo- 
c a t e the 
closest part 
in the net- 




work of 21 depots in something like 60 seconds. 
Some dealers now have a computer right in 
their parts department, Tied 



into the Ford 

system by telephone lines, this permits the 
availability of parts to be checked and orders 
placed direcUy through the computer. ^ 

In thesedays of delays and shortages, it's impor- 
tant to know where you stand. Ford can help you. 



Cargo planes that fly nothing 
but Ford parts 

Some people call 
it the Ford Airlift. 
Every weekday 
night, chartered 
DC-9's fly parts 
from Ford's na- 
tional parts depot 
near Detroit to a 
chain of other 
cities. This extra 
measure means 
better service for 
Ford Dealers and 
their customers, of- 
ten enabling over- 
night delivery of 
parts not avail- 
able locally. 




Ford sales growth is twice 
industry rate 

Ford's dedication extends into many 
other areas, too. Like financing spe- 
cially tailored to your individual 
needs, Continuous factory-dealer 
training programs. An active field 
engineering force working with 
dealers. And a full range of du- 
rable well-built trucks to match your 
job requirements. 



FORD SALES GROWTH 

up 267% 
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(Ford sales have climbed over twice as fast as 
the industry has on the whole) tells you that Ford 
must have a lot to offer you. Find out firsthand, 
at your Ford Dealer's. 
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the money. 




Six-man c*6w cab- 
one o! many ways Ford 
can match vow job needs. 



C Series tilts— America's 
cab trucks ior 17 years. 




W-Series linehaulers— big Diesel rigs 
that are very big in driver comfort- 



FOR MORE ROADTIME,LESS DOWNTIME 
SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 





FORD TRUCKS 



FORD DIVISION 



say: "I can't tell you anything be- 
cause you will use it to my detri- 
ment, I just can't trust you/* 

JBut that situation is diminishing 
and may not be as widespread as 
we first feared. Fortunately, there re- 
mains a great core of Americans who 
are fond of the Bureau and who trust 
it 

If you are going to be successful 
in this field of law enforcement you 
must have credibility. You have to be 
aboveboard. One reason I am inter- 
ested in talking with people like you 
is that it can project the assurance 
that the FBI can be trusted. 

Is the FBI what it was when you 
were an agent? 

Well, when I returned after 12 
years— I had read all the things that 
had occurred — I looked around for 
flaws. I really looked. I couldn't find 
anything other than complete dedi- 
cation to good law enforcement. I 
don't know of any civil rights that 
are violated. 

And I have looked. 

I say to you or to any other citizen 
that the FBI is entitled to complete 
credibility. 

Mr. Kelley, should ransoms be paid 
to kidnapers? 

Well, frankly, this is one area 
where I always tend to evade the 
issue. And I say that because there 
;ire governmental edicts against pay- 
ing ransoms, inasmuch as this in- 
vites further kidnapings. But I say 
that the relatives of a victim should 
have the prerogative of determining 
whether, to ensure the victim's re- 
lease, they should pay. 

One cannot know how he would 
react if his son or daughter were the 
kidnap victim. 

If paying ransoms were made il- 
legal we would probably have few 
kidnapings reported to us. And this 
in turn would encourage a prolifera- 
tion of kidnapings. 

Are you in favor of gun control laws? 

To me the greatest danger is the 
cheap handgun. They're dangerous 
because, being cheap, they are easy 
to acquire, and because they are eas- 
ily concealed on the person. I have 
always favored going after the Sat- 
urday night specials. Gel rid of them, 



and ultimately we may get posses- 
sion of these guns down to a work- 
able level where we can exercise con- 
trol. 

You know, one of the most difficult 
things any chief of j>olice has to do 
is to break the news to an officer's 
parent that his son or daughter has 
been killed in the line of duty. Al- 
most invariably, this is a result of 
handgun violence. You can't go 
through this without deeply feeling 
that there is a need for some sort of 
legislation. I mean meaningful gun 
control. 

And I am not striking out at the 
sportsman. All I want is to remove 
these guns from the hands of those 
who use them to commit crimes. 

What is the toughest part of your 
job? 

Communications. There are cer- 
tain things that we cannot say open- 
ly which would help us get the job 
done better. But we are restricted 
because of the confidentiality of our 
files and of our investigations. 

What gives you the most pleasure 
as head of the F8I? 

I would say launching some pro- 
grams calculated to give us a higher 
degree of productivity and to enable 
us to be more responsive to public 
needs. 

One of these is our stance of deal- 
ing openly with the public through 
the news media. I personally enjoy 
working with the press and never 
have been treated unfairly by one of 
its members. 

You know, when you get down to 
basics in this matter of federal law 
enforcement — or local or state law 
enforcement — what you are really 
trying to accomplish is to make our 
streets, our homes and our nation 
secure. You want to go back to those 
days when you could walk the streets 
and not have somebody clobber you. 
You want to feel you can deal open- 
handedly with people and not fear 
you are going to be fleeced. You 
want to feel that your country is free 
from the intrusions of the espionage 
agent. 

We at the FBI are trying to 
achieve these basics as best we can. 

How is the burtl for Patty Hearst 



progressing? Will it be successful? 

Our search for Patricia Hearst is 
continuing, as is our search for Wil- 
liam Taylor Harris and his wife, 
Emily. The Harris couple and Pa- 
tricia Hearst have avoided appre- 
hension up to this date, very likely 
due to assistance rendered by the 
anti-establishment underground. 

It would appear that in view of 
Pat ricia Hearst's lack of experience 
in the survival techniques of such 
underground living, the assistance 
from anti-establishment or other 
streetwise people is an absolute 
necessity. 

However, while she may not be lo- 
cated today, or perhaps even tomor- 
row, there is no doubt she will be 
located. 

Is communism still a menace in this 
country? 

Very definitely. Communism ad- 
vocating the overthrow of the gov* 
eminent by force and violence is a 
menace, yes. 

Is internal security still a big part 
of the FBI operation? 

Yes. The security of the nation is 
a very important part of our job. 

How are your new women agents 
working out? 

Fine. We have 31. We are not only 
attracting women but some very at- 
tractive women. 

Are they prepared to take on any 
kind of hazardous assignment? 

Oh, I am sure that under particu- 
lar circumstances we would be some- 
what reluctant to throw our lady 
agents into certain kinds of situa- 
tions. 

But I am equally sure they would 
spurn such consideration. 

I understand you enjoy talking with 
the employees as you make your 
rounds of the FBI. Any interesting 
happenings? 

I remember being greeted by one 
of our women employees. She con- 
fided that I reminded her of her 
grandfather. I was pleased, but as I 
walked away I looked over my shoul- 
der and it suddenly occurred to me 
that the woman was every bit as old 
as I was. END 
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Quips 
That Are 
Making 
Washington 
Laugh 

BY MARK RUSSELL 



Mark Russell has been roasting poli- 
ticians {or more than a dozen years 
at Washington's Shoreham- Ameri- 
cana Hotel, and some of his biggest 
fans are his more frequent targets — 
Senators, Congressmen, Cabinet 
members and even Presidents. His 
political satire is often compared 
with that of Will Rogers. Like Will 
Rogers, Mark Russell writes his own 
material He gleans information 
from all sorts of sources in the na- 
tion's capital, including an assort- 
ment of government documents, an 
assortment of acquaintances, the 
newspapers, and hearings he drops 
in on. The results are likely to be 
quite irreverent. Here are some of 
them. 



w„ 




'hen President Ford took the 
oath of office and said that honesty 
was the best policy it was then I 
knew I was in trouble. There's noth- 
ing that strikes terror in the heart of 
a political comedian any more than 
the thought of an honest Administra 
tiom . . * 

We had that economic summit re- 
cently. All of these financial wizards 
came to Washington with their cal 
dilators strapped to their hips. Do 
you know that you cannot get off an 
airplane here these days without a 
calculator? When they search you 
now they're not looking for guns, 
they're looking for calculators. No 
calculator, you don't land in Wash- 
ington. 

In Canada there is a small radical 
group that refuses to speak English 
and no one can understand them. 
They are Separatists. In this country 
we have the same kind of group. 
They are called Economists. 

So President Ford goes to Bill 
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Simon, who used to be the Energy 
Czar. Not to be confused with the 
Maharaja of Agriculture. Or the Sul- 
tan of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. So he says to Simon, "What 
are we going to do about inflation?" 
And Simon replies, H know, we'll 
print more money." And Ford says, 
"You can't do that. There's not 
enough tfold to back it up." "Thank 
goodness," Simon retorts. "For a 
moment I thought we were out of 
paper." 

I took President Ford's advice and 
tried biting the bullet. And I broke 
a tooth. . . . 

Recently, I visited Wall Street. 
You know— where the Big Board is 
now known as the Wailing Wall. I 
got out of the Market and went into 
something more secure — an acre of 
quicksand hi Florida. 

So Alan Greenspan, our top econo- 
mist, tells us that people who are 
suffering the most are the stock- 
brokers. I am happy to announce 
that our government is setting up a 
program on Wall Street to make 
sure that a hot lunch is served in the 
executive dining rooms of the broker- 
age houses. 

And in rich neighborhoods they 
are setting up emergency soup 
kitchens to give awa^ free vichy- 
soisse. You'll know the end is near 
when Chivas Regal comes out in 
half pints. For the nouveau poor 

Nelson Rockefeller, born in a little 
log cabin in Bar Harbor, Me., was 
the only child on the block with a 
lemonade stand that was listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. He 
knows what we're going through. He 
Knows what it's like to support a 
fanuly of five on $90,000 a week. He 
and Mrs. Rockefeller went to a 
suj>ermarket the other day just to ex- 
perience what we experience. Just 
plain folks, they walked through the 
supermarket— and they might have 
gone unnoticed, but they waited to 
be shown to an aisle. 

Rockefeller is a novelty— a man 
who made money before he look of 
fice. There was a time when I was 



for Rocky for President. My think- 
ing was that anybody who owns 
something should be permitted to 
run it. The first thing, when he ar- 
rived in Washington, he said to 
Jerry Ford, 'Til (lip you for the na- 
tional debt." 

Congress has been going over his 
finances with a fine- toothed comb. If 
he lakes Con Kress* advice on what to 
do with his money he'll be broke in 
two months. It'll be the first time in 
his life he will be using the short 
form 

It's official. President Ford says 
there* II be no depression. A famine, 
maybe. 

The President says the defense 
budget is not sacrosanct. That means 
they are laying off six waiters at the 
Army-Navy Country Club. 

I'm happy to report that Jerry 
Ford not only can walk and chew 
gum at the same time, but does it on 
a tightrope. You know, Jerry is try- 
ing to deroyalize the Presidency. 
They're changing the name of the 
song to "Hi to the Chief.". , , 



Now take this matter of amnesty. 
I visualize that the Berrigan brothers 
will be laying a wreath at the tomb 
of the Unknown Deserter. 

In charge of this whole amnesty 
program is Charlie Goodell. That's 
like making Robert Vesco chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 

I've written a song about the NFL 
Players Association- It goes like this: 

Cheer, cheer {or the glory and 
fame, 

Collective bargaining's the name 

of the game. 
While we're hanging up our cl<>ats 
There's 40,000 empty seats. 
We're dedicated to pro football 
With George Meany's picture on 

the locker room wait. 
It's not who wins or loses that 

counts 

But when the union says to play 
the game. > , . 

I had two businessmen in to my 
show the other night. Soon they were 

PHQTQy V t ft* — WALTM f un 





Mark Russell, emceeing a National Press Club affair attended by 
William Simon in the days when Mr. Simon was grappling with Arab 
embargo problems, took an ali f s-we!t~if-you-have-oit~wetfs position. 
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LARGE CASH RETURN 

from 

OIL and GAS LEASES 
OH PUBLIC LANDS 



The United States Department 
of the Interior {Bureau of Land 
Management) holds non-com- 
petitive public drawings each 
month to afford all citizensover 
the age of 21 years an equaJ 
opportunity to own oil and gas 
lease rights on lands owned by 
the Federal Government. 

A $20.00 tax deductible filing fee 
could return you a sum exceeding 
$75,000.00 immediately, plus a pro- 
duction payment exceeding one mil- 
lion dollars for possible future in- 
come. 



For further information on how you 
can intelligently participate in the 
government sponsored program, con* 
tact: 

MAX M. WILSON 

P.O. Box 26659-NB-3 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 
Area Code 505-623-0507 



Good news 
for every self-employed 

person who wants to 
quit working some day. 

The new Pension Reform Act 
raises the maximum tax- 
deduciibU contribution you may 
make to your qua lifted retire- 
ment program to $7500* of your 
earned income each year. And, 
by acting before December 31, 
you can still take full advantage 
of this tax-saving opportunity on 
your 1974 income. 

For complete information on a 
flexible pp '£triim thai guarantees 
family retirement income 
whether you live to retire, 
become disabled, or die prior to 
retirement, rush the coupon to: 
State Mutual of America. 
Worcester, MA. 01605. 
■Generally the Icsct of $7^X) or i V ; of 
earned income up ro $100,000 for taxable 
ycara after Dec 1 1 , 1973. 

State Mutual of America 
has a lot of good ideas. 

r — — — — * i 

Sirs: Please rush me more facts on 
your qualified retirement income 
plans: 

Name 
Address 



City 



Quips That Are 
Making Washington 

Laugh continued 




Mr. Russeli bangs at the piano 
and bawls out his own ditties 
during two-a-night performances 
at the Shoreham-Arnericana. 



in a heated discussion over import 
controls. They wanted to stop all 
these foreign goods corning into the 
United States, Just then the waiter 
came up. One of them ordered a 
Scotch and the other a German 
beer 

We should tell the Arab countries 
that we mean business by sending 
out the warning: "No oil — no Diet 
Pepsi.". . . 

When Sens. Jacob Javits and 
Claiborne Pell returned from Ha- 
vana recently it reminded me of 
Neville Chamberlain getting off the 
plane from Munich. I expected the 
Senators to say, "We will have 
Cuban cigars in our time.". . . 

Attorney General Saxbe is looking 
into the legality of state lotteries. 
The Justice Department will now be 
known as the Bureau Investigating 
Numbers Game Operations, or 
BINGO. . . ■ 

Isn't Washington wonderful? Over 
at HEW they had a study to find out 
why children fall off tricycles. It cost 
$24,000. And you know what they 
found? Children fall off tricycles 
either because they lose their balance 
or they run into something. END 




YOU 
hold 
the key 
to their 
future! 

Birth 

defects 
, are 
forever. 

Unless 
you 

help. 

March of Dimes 

this space cqmtrhuted by the publisher 
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Announcing! 

A fascinating 300-page volume 
for every businessman — from the 
editors of Nation's Business and 
Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers 

Relive the 
Human Drama 
That Is the 
Heritage of 
American 
Business! 



Meet the immigrants' sons, the inventive geniuses, 

the brave idea peddlers who became the founding fathers 

of today"s corporate giants— in this unique new book 



Amadeo Gianninr packed all the Bank of Americas money under 
a crate of oranges to flee the San Francisco earthquake , Cyrus 
K. Holliday founded a city, helped develop a state, and built the 
great Santa Fe Railway . - . Gail Borden chased around the coun- 
try trying to sell the condensed milk he knew could save babies" 
lives Willis Carrier staged a 6-round boxing bout to lure an 
audience lo his invention— an air-cooting machine. All great men, 
who through inventiveness, guts and sheer luck became the found- 
ing fathers of today s corporate giants . . . 

Now, for the first time, in a handsome new collector's volume. 
PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS, you can relive the colorful, 
dramatic^and little known— stories of 49 of these great forefathers 
of modern business PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS w.fl 
launch you on a magnificent journey through more than a century 
of intriguing personalities . . - improbable alliances . , , accldentaJ 
"breakthroughs" . courageous commitments . . . and pure hu- 
man drama that is the heritage of America's businessman. 
Against a backdrop of the Wild West, the Civil War, natural dis- 
asters and plain do-or-die economics, you'll share in the personal 
struggles and successes that launched Gillette. Coca-Cola, 3M, 
Swift Ford Motor, Montgomery Ward. Hertz, GE. Exxon. WeMs 
Fargo and dozens more where entrepreneurial imagination has 
had a profound effect on the direction of American business. 
And ihe reasons for success are relevant even today— as you'll 
see when you learn: 

* Why R.H Macy's store was a smashing success in New York 
after dismal flops in Boston and California 

* Why Ihe world's biggest bank is in San Francisco. 

* what sent New York Life ahead at the very time other insuiance 
companies were dropping out tike flies. 



Each story, authored by a top executive of the title company, is a 
concise, highly readable reminder that even the largest corporate 
Qian! started wish one, lone, hope filled individual. And. to cap- 
ture the true spirit of American business' "pioneering" days, over 
100 nostalgic illustrations of the people and events involved ac~ 
company the Stories. 

So come, experience the rich, human heritage of American busi- 
ness—send for your copy of PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
today Simply complete and return the coupon below lo Nation's 
Business, "Pioneers of American Business". 1615 H Street. N W . 
Washington. D C 20062. 



NATION'S BUSINESS "PIONEERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS" 
1615 H Street. N.W., Washington, O.C 20062 



Gent fe men: 

Please sand me 

at $7 95 apiece postpaid.* 

My check is enclosed 



copies of "Pioneers of American Business" 

Charge to my credit card: 



American Express 



BanfcAmervcard 






Master Charge 


Sank hirt 




Exoiration Date 


name 


address 






city 




Zip 



• D C. residents please add 4% sa es tax 
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MONEY MATTERS. A new 12-minute slide presentation that has something 
to say to everyone who is concerned about what inflation is doing to our own 
budgets — and wants to do something about it. 

MONEY MATTERS. Ask anyone who's running short close to payday, or a 
young couple confronted with the prospect of home buying and double-digit 
interest rates, if money matters. The answer's likely to be: "You bet it does!" 
What it wilt buy and how much is of prime interest to everyone. That's why 
it is important that we fully understand the role money plays in our iives. 

MONEY MATTERS. Whether it's money in the form of coins, folding currency 
or checking deposits it makes up our medium of exchange. It's the medium 
because the government has decided money is the iegaf tender The com- 
plicated takes on new clarity through this slide presentation: It explains in 
easy-to-understand terms the government's financial policies — the way 
money is "created" by the Federal Reserve System — how the Treasury has 
to borrow the difference between the revenues and spending authorized by 
Congress . . . and why this usually causes inflation. MONEY MATTERS 
doesn't just explain the "why's" of inflation, it shows what can be done to 

roHiira a-r*H /** a\ fv t r/~\l it 



Order your slide presentation today' When 
MONEY MATTERS there's no time to lose 
in getting this message told to: 

• Secondary schools and junior colleges 

• Trade schools 

• Employees and their families 

• New management trainees 

• Youth groups 

Please send the following material on "Money Matters" 

Set{sJ of 62 color slides (35mm) Name 

(#3694), $15.00 per set, 

acrlpt Included $ Organization - 

Additional copies (#3695), 

of the script at Address 

35 cents each I 

Cassette recording(s) ol script 

(#3696), $5.00 per cassette $ 



Address to: Director of Promotion 
Chamber ol Commerce ot the United States 
1*15 H Street Washington, D.C, 20062 



□ Bill me. □ Check enclosed, Total* 



State 



Zip 



LESSONS 
OF 

LEADERSHIP 
PART CXV 



E. Mandell de Windt 
of Eaton Corp. 



A dropout reaches the top 



What happens to a dropout from 
a literal arts college who goes job- 
hunting at a big industrial firm long 
on engineering and technology . 

In the case of E. Mandell de 
Windt, he winds up as board chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 
company before he's 50. (And inci- 
dentally, as a trustee of the college, 

t0 °As top man at Cleveland-based 
Eaton Corp.. "Del" de Windt now 
53, heads a domain with operations 
b, almost 25 countries, annual sales 
eurrentlv above $1.75 billion and 
more than 50,000 employees involved 
in designing, engineering, manutac- 
turing and marketing products to 
move man, material and energy. 

Founded in 19U by Joseph O, 
Eaton to make truck axles, the com- 
pany soon became a major supplier 
of parts to the fast-growing motor ve- 
hicle industry, 

A good portion of today product 
lines reflects that origin. No truck or 
car nu.de in the U.S.- and in , nany 
other countries-comes off the line 
without some Eaton-made parts un- 
der its shiny exterior. 

A 1963 merger with Yale & Towne 
added that company's famed locks, 
security systems and builders hard- 
ware and materials handling prod- 



ucts, such as forklift trucks, to Ea- 
ton's product lines. 

Eaton's diversified markets also 
include products for industrial auto- 
mation, construction equipment, for- 
estry, controls technology and lei- 
sure-time activities. 

The man running the many Eaton 
activities is a soft-spoken Massachu- 
setts native who was hired by the 
company in June, 1941, at $80 a 
month. 

Del de Windt was married that 
same month to a girl he had met on 
a blind date when he was at Wil- 
liams College and she was attending 
Bennington, "just up the road." They 
are the parents of five children, rang- 
ing in age from 12 to 32 , and he 
gives "my wife and good friend 
Betsy" an equal share of credit "for 
any success I have had." 

The first step toward that success 
came shortly after he began working 
as a clerk at Eaton's valve division 
in Battle Creek, Mich. 

Undeterred by his low standing on 
the corporate ladder, he drew up a 
proposed program for dealing with 
the industrial manpower shortage 
that American entry into World 
War II would precipitate at Eaton. 
He took his plan directly to the di- 
vision manager and was promptly 
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assigned to the employee relations 
office. 

I On the wall behind Mr, de 
Windt's desk in the chairman's office 
is a picture of a turtle, neck extend- 
ed, and the words: "Behold the Tur- 
tle. He makes progress only when his 
neck is out!") 

He spent several years in increas- 
ingly responsible personnel jobs, 
moving to company headquarters in 
Cleveland to run a postwar program 
for reemploying veterans. 

An important turning point came 
in 1950, when he was tapped to be 
assistant general manager of Eaton's 
stamping division, which meant mov- 
ing into the production side of the 
business. He became general man 
ager of that division in 1953. 

The upward pace then gathered 
momentum — director of sales for the 
corjxiration in 1959; vice president- 
sales, 1960; group vice president-in- 
ternational, 1961; board of directors, 
1964; executive vice president, 1967; 
president, later in 1967; and chair- 
man in 1969, Annual sales have risen 
63 per cent, and profits also have 
jumped, since he became chairman. 

In addition to his heavy responsi- 
bilities at Eaton, Mr. de Windt 
makes time for an extensive schedule 
of civic endeavors both in Cleveland 
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E.Mandellde Windt 




continued 



and nationally — he's a governor of 
the United Way of America and on 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which presented him with its 
Human Relations Award for 1973, 

In his office high above the Cleve- 
land waterfront on Lake Erie, Del 
de Windt talked about his business 
career and some of his other interests 
in this interview with a Nation's 
Business editor. 

What brought you to Eaton? 

I had finished two years in liberal 
arts at Williams in 1941, and decid- 
ed I didn't want to wait two more 
years to get out into the real world. 
I went to the college placement bu- 
reau, which suggested I talk with 
Joseph Eaton, a Williams alumnus, 
who was head of a business in Cleve- 
land. 

I sat up all night in a railroad 
coach and spent 25 cents to take a 
shower when I got to the Cleveland 
terminal. A streetcar ride later, I was 
at what was then the company head- 
quarters and I had a very pleasant 
visit with Mr. Eaton. He shuttled 
me off to four or five other people, A 
week later I received a brief note 
from him> beginning: "My dear de 
Windt/' 

He offered me a job as an appren- 
tice toolmaker at 14 cents an hour, 
or as a production clerk at $80 a 
month. 

It didn't take long to figure out 
which paid more. And, since I had 
no mechanical ability — I still can't 
drive a nail straight— I decided I had 
better be a production clerk. 

Did you plan on finishing colfege 
later? 

I figured that actual experience 
would help me make a career choice, 
and that if the choice required more 
education, I would know which way 
to go in school. 

As it turned out, I decided several 
years after leaving Williams that I 
wanted to be a lawyer; thus 1 started 
attending night classes at Marshall 
Law School in Cleveland. 

In fact, I started four times and 
once got as far as six weeks. The 
problem was that I was in the cen- 
tral industrial relations department 
at the time and traveled out of town 



"Behold the Turtle. He 
makes progress only 
when his neck is out!" 
Eaton Corp. Chairman 
Mandeil de Windt likes 
the moral in that 
picture behind his 
desk so much that he 
underscores it by 
collecting turtle 
figurines like the 
one he's holding. 




frequently. I wasn't smart enough 
to get through law school without 
going to class, so I finally gave up. 
My interest was not in practicing 
law as such, but I felt that the train- 
ing might be helpful in my work. 

So that, was the extent of my for* 
mal education. 

How would things be different for a 
young man at Eaton today from what 
they were when you started? 

The whole situation was different 
then. While I hadn't completed col- 
lege and had no special skills, we 
were going into a major industrial 
expansion in 1941, with World War 
II under way in Europe and the 
United States preparing to enter the 
conflict. 

I had incurred a back injury play- 
ing college football — in a game 
against Army, ironically — and was 
rejected both when I tried to enlist 
and in the draft. 

Thus, while I was not particularly 
well-qualified for an industrial occu- 
pation, I was on the scene at a time 
when there was a very great shortage 
of young men to meet the nation's 
growing defense needs, 

A young person today who offered 
the background I did then would 
have a difficult time getting the at- 
tention of corporate recruiters. 

But young men and women who 
have completed their educations are 
certainly far more qualified to move 



into business and take advantage of 
opportunities, and, without doubt, 
these opportunities are better today 
than they were then. 

in what way? 

When I joined Eaton in 1941, total 
sales were $54 million. We had 7,000 
employees, all employed in nine op- 
erations in the U.S. Capital expendi- 
tures that year were $2.2 million , and 
the research budget was $200,000. 

Eaton's 1974 sales will be above 
$1.75 billion, and the company now 
has more than 50,000 employees, at 
some 140 operations in about 25 
countries. Capital spending in 1974 
is in the $125 million range, with 
K&D expenditures in the area of 
$35 million. 

So we have enjoyed tremendous 
growth. Last year, for instance, we 
opened 10 new operations. Every 
one needed a manager and all the 
other key people it takes to staff a 
plant. Our policy is to promote from 
within. Thus we must recruit and 
train and develop a tremendous num- 
ber of people to maintain our mo- 
mentum. 

Did you ever think about working 
anywhere but at Eaton? 

Well, after three months as a pro- 
duction clerk I decided that this 
wasn't the job that would fulfill my 
aspirations. I obtained permission to 
attend an American Management 
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Associations meeting in Chicago at 
my own expense. I really went with 
the idea that perhaps I should look 
for another job. 

One of the speakers was an em- 
ployee relations specialist, and he 
really impressed me. When I got 
back to Battle Creek, instead of look- 
ing elsewhere, I decided to first see 
what I could do right there* 

With World War II looming, there 
would be serious manpower problems 
developing for the company. I wrote 
a report incorporating some of my 
ideas and suggestions to deftJ with 
the matter, and submitted the report 
to the division manager. He pro- 
moted me into employee relations- 

Since then, I've never had any rea- 
son to look outside of Eaton, but I 
suppose if that division manager 
hadn't been receptive to my pro- 
posal, I might have. 

Wasn't there a situation some years 
later that similarly marked a mile- 
stone in your career— when you were 
given international responsibilities? 

Yes. In mid- 1959, I became direc- 
tor of sales, and was to succeed the 
vice president of sales at the start of 
the new year. During the six months 
that followed, I worked hard at be- 
coming more familiar with the over* 
all corporate structure. 

As a result, I became interested in 
some of the things we had done in 
the past in terras of licensing foreign 
companies to turn out products 
Eaton had developed. Nobody 
seemed to be paying much heed to 
this, and it occurred to me that in 
some instances we had sold our tech- 
nology pretty cheaply. 

At the same time, there was tre- 
mendous economic growth, not only 
in Europe but also in many countries 
that at that time were underdevel- 
oped. It was apparent there was a 
great future for many of our prod- 
ucts in those markets. 

I suggested to our chairman, John 
Virden, that Eaton choose an execu- 
tive to head up the company's inter- 
national operation*-and proposed 
the name of an exceedingly capable 
senior officer. 

As it turned out, the man I had 
proposed didn't want the job. Then, 
the chairman turned to me and said: 
"Since you think it is so important 



that we get this job filled, how about 
taking it on?*' 

How did the job work out for you? 

I spent the next seven years up to 
my ears in that job. With the full 
support of the company's top man- 
agement, I think we established a 
good base. Today, about 30 per cent 
of our business is done outside the 
United States, and a third of our 
assets are invested in other countries. 

You're one of the most outspoken of 
business leaders on the advantages 
of international trade. How did that 
interest develop? 

Eaton has always been particular- 
ly conscious of the fact that world 
trade could be a most effective vehi- 
cle to promote world peace. Upon 
entering the world marketplace, we 
found there were great opportunities 
for business growth, and for better 
understanding between countries and 
people. 

When various groups combined a 
few years ago in support of the 
Burke-Hartke bill, which would have 
severely restricted U.S. trade with 
the rest of the world, it became ap- 
parent there was a tremendous mis- 
understanding of what free trade 
meant. 

If we restrict American involve- 
ment in world trade we undoubtedly 
would head for a world-wide eco- 
nomic collapse, because there is a 
great interdependence between coun- 
tries. A barrier simply can't be built 
around any segment of the world 
community. 

How do you organize your time as 
chairman of such a big t complex 
company? 

Until recently, 10 people reported 
directly to me. There just wasn't 
enough time in the day to work with 
them all effectively. 

About a year ago, we undertook a 
management reorganization which re- 
sulted in identifying and assigning 
responsibilities for four major areas 
of concern: world-wide operations, 
law and corporate relations, financial 
activities and corporate development. 
Key to the reorganization was the 
establishment of two committees of 
management. 

The Executive Committee, com- 



posed of five officers, is responsible 
for determining basic long-range ob- 
jectives and adopting courses of ac- 
tion and allocating resources for 
achieving those goals. Our president, 
Paul Miller, is chairman of the Op- 
erating Committee. This group is 
charged with coordinating the daily 
operation of the company, as well as 
establishing and carrying out pro- 
grams and procedures necessary to 
meet corporate objectives. 

What do you like best about your 
job? 

Seeing people make progress. 

There are scores of examples, but 
let me cite the Eaton plant in Tolu- 
ca. Mexico. 

The land was purchased, following 
approval by the Mexican govern- 
ment, for the site of a new axle plant. 
There were no farms or ranches in 
the vicinity. It was barren ground 
about 25 miles from Mexico City. 

The work force, which numbered 
several hundred young people, was 
totally unskilled. Their prior work 
experience consisted mainly of farm- 
ing with primitive tools. All of them 
underwent short, highly intensive 
training programs. Within 12 months, 
these same young people were cut- 
ting gears and turning out axles, 
using highly complex manufacturing 
machinery and methods. In less than 
a year, they had bridged a centuries- 
old gap. 

Seeing people move ahead at all 
levels is exciting. Men we recruited 
out of college 10 years ago are man- 
aging divisions today. It's hard to 
believe how fast time moves. 

There are a score of things I like 
about my job. Frankly, I can't wait 
to get here in the morning. 

How about the other side of the coin? 
What are the toughest aspects of 
running a company like Eaton? 

I suppose the toughest part is com- 
municating effectively. The larger a 
company gets, the more difficult it 
becomes. 

And, while it's always marvelous 
to promote a person, it's pretty tough 
to tell someone that he's not cutting 
it. But sometimes it has to be done, 
and you lose a lot of sleep because 
there's always the chance that a man 
who didn't make it might have, if 
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he'd been given the right direction. 

Or, there's the manager who's 
doing an outstanding job at one level 
and moves up beyond his capabili- 
ties. He falls on his face. How do 
you salvage him? How do you bring 
that person back into the organize* 
tion so that he can again make a 
significant contribution and yet not 
feci he has been belittled? 

You tried a new approach to em- 
ployee relations in many of your 
plants. What happened there? 

Over the years some traditional 
employment practices had given rise 
to an adverse industrial relations 
climate. Our new approach is based 
on the premise that everybody is en- 
titled to full respect. We did away 
with such things as time cards and 
posted shop rules. All of our em- 
ployees at these plants are salaried, 
and there are free, frequent and open 
communications. 

How has it worked out? 



The results have been somewhat 
fantastic, A real feeling of teamwork 
exists. Productivity is up at these 
plants. Absenteeism is practically nil. 

This is the kind of spirit that's so 
terribly important today, and it's 
difficult to find it in the older urban 
industrial complexes. So many man- 
ufacturing plants in industrialized 
cities are obsolete or inefficient. On 
top of that, restrictive work practices 
that have flourished over the years 
result in three to five hours' work for 
a full day's pay and pretty good pay 
at that Until labor and management 
can sit down and face up to the need 
for a new spirit, we aren't going to 
create the jobs and opportunities that 
are necessary to progress. 

You've also set up a program to 
bring the business message to the 
general public in the communities in 
which you have operations, a pro- 
gram called Comm/Pro. What Is that? 

It stands for community communi- 
cations program. Simply put, it's 
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Eaton people talking to the com- 
munity about business and the free 
enterprise system, and, in turn T 
listening to the community's reaction. 

How did it come about? 

I had become concerned that peo- 
ple in general were either terribly 
misinformed or totally uninformed 
about our whole free enterprise sys- 
tem — and what it really means to 
this country. One of the consequences 
of this was the increasing extent to 
which anti-business forces were in- 
fluencing legislative bodies to pass 
laws restrictive to business. 

It's terribly important that the 
general public become well-informed, 
because these restrictions are like 
sticky tar on the heels of all Ameri- 
cans, Business should speed along 
toward achieving goals that benefit 
the entire nation, but today it can 
barely slog along. The innate healthi- 
ness of our system allows industry to 
produce well under most circum- 
stances, but how long can it continue? 

Public opinion is the grist of the 
political mill, and if it is down on 
business, the politicians will turn on 
business. That's why business has to 
be concerned with public opinion. 
It's up to us to inform the public. 

Our aim should not be simply to 
save our jobs, but rather to preserve 
our American way of life. The free 
enterprise system is truly the founda- 
tion of that way of life. 

Our program here at Eaton recog- 
nizes that business has a hell of a 
story to tell. 

Why do you have that picture of the 
turtle, with the caption saying he only 
makes progress when he sticks his 
neck out, behind your desk? 

That has been my philosophy. I 
think it is a good one. 

Have you had to stick your neck out 
often? 

Perpetually. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leadership: 
Part CXV—E. Mandell de Windt of 
Eaton Corp** may he obtained from 
Nation's Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington, D C. 20062. Price: One 
to 49 copies, 50 cents each; 50 to 99, 
40 cents each; 100 to 999, 30 cents 
each; 1,000 or more, 20 cents each. 



Busily 

Helping Business 
and Society 

Trade and professional associations 1 
activities, of course, are supposed to 
pay off for their members; but some of the 
extra benefits may surprise you 





Soap and water are my friends, 
My two flood friends are they, 
Because they help to wash my 
hands 

When I come in from play— 
And when my hands are very 
clean. 

They help to wash my face, 

And then 1 take the soap and put 
it right back in its place! 

That may not sound like a Tin 
Pan Allev hit to you, but in some 
circles, "Soap and Water Are My 
Kriends" is a very popular ditty. 

It's one of 10 tunes on a 45-rpm 
record that the soap and dktkrkknt 
association. New York, N.Y, sent 
to some 4,000 Head Start groups. 
Teachers find it helps a lot to drill 
personal hygiene into the prekinder- 

garten set. 

It's just one example of what this 



association does to help minority 
groups adjust to urban society. 

"Of course," as one executive puts 
it, "the main purpose of any trade or 
professional association is to serve its 
members." 

But, in so doing, they almost in- 
evitably serve the public interest as 
well. 

To get an idea of what such groups 
are doing, Nation's Business asked 
a cross section of the trade and pro- 
fessional associations to tell us about 
some of their notable activities. 

Hundreds of them replied. They 
are very busy, indeed. 

Few aspects of American life are 
not touched by them. They are 
teaching ghetto dwellers how to keep 
house, architects how to build ,vith 
concrete block, consumers how to 
cope with inflation. 
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Space does not permit us to de- 
scribe all of these activities which 
make such a great contribution to life 
in the United States, 

However, here are a few which in- 
dicate the scope and nature of the 
services these voluntary associations 
perform: 

The DISTILLED SPIRITS COUNCIL of 

the united states, inc., Washing* 
ton, D,C. t actively promotes temper- 
ance and discourages drinking while 
driving. The theme of its campaign: 
If you choose to drink, drink moder- 
ately. 

"We think we've made a solid con- 
tribution to our industry," says Mal- 
colm E. Harris, president, "and to 
society, too." 

The tool & die institute. Chica- 
go. III., saw a need for a pension plan 
that member firms could afford Most 
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Hygiene — sing it loud, soap and detergent makers urge. 



of them were small companies with, 
on the average, only 15 to 18 employ- 
ees. The institute set up a retirement 
trust which offers a basic pension 
plan to member firms. 

Now, some 1,200 employees, of 
more than 60 companies, are covered 
by the program. 

The MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AS- 
SOCIATION, Washington, D.C„ was 
alarmed at accidents which involved 
the spill of dangerous chemicals in 
transit. Three years ago, the associa- 
tion launched chemtrec — Chemical 
Transportation Emergency Center. It 
operates around the clock, seven days 
a week. 

When an accident occurs, police or 
shipper personnel can place a toll- 
free call to chemtrec for advice on 
how to minimize risk to the public 
from a spilled cargo. 

Helping youngsters 

Crime is a serious social problem 
that Americans today place hiph on 
their list of evils to be corrected. 

Many youngsters get their first in- 
troduction to it by theft of an auto — 
often, in their minds, a mere prank. 

In Jersey City this summer, crime 
took — if not a holiday — at least a 
breather. 

While felony rates rose elsewhere, 
they dipped in the New Jersey me- 
tropolis, across the Hudson River 
from Manhattan, 



The reason: A decline in auto 
thefts. 

That in itself is unusual. 

To casualty insurance companies, 
summer's a hummer. It's the season 
when car snatching starts to pick up, 
not slow down. But Jersey City was 
in the midst of a Lock-Your-Car 
campaign, held with the help of the 

INSURANCE INFORMATION INSTITUTE, 

New York, N.Y. 

During the two-month drive, citi- 
zen volunteers looked for unlocked 
cars parked at curbs or in parking 
lots. They found thousands of them 
— and tagged each with a bright, flu- 
orescent sticker that reads: Prevent 
Theft Remove Keys and Lock Car. 

The statistics attest to the drive's 
success. 

In all, the institute has helped con- 
duct similar campaigns in more than 
400 American cities and towns. 

Many associations devote energy, 
time and money to helping young- 
sters. 

The NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY & 

equipment association, Arlington, 
Va., is working to make the nation's 
schoolyards safer for play, "We have 
been acting as a catalyst between the 
government and industry/' it says, 
"for the development of a safety 
standard for playground equipment." 

The ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES asso- 
ciation, Washington, DC, offers vo- 
cational training, aimed at kids who 



live on the wrong side of the tracks 
or in the boondocks. The shortage of 
technicians able to service electronic 
products is greatest there — and the 
opportunity to learn that skill is 
scarce. 

The association has helped conduct 
schools in Detroit, Chicago, New 
York and Boone, N,C\ 

The NATIONAL PAINT ANn COATINGS 

association, Washington, D.C, has 
a widely acclaimed lead poisoning 
prevention program. "It's designed to 
alert the public, particularly residents 
of inner city areas, to the hazards of 
old, highly loaded paint,** says Jerry 
L. Colnesa, director, communications 
division. 

A pilot program in Washington in 
1973 was a great success. It is now 
being duplicated in other cities, na- 
tionwide. 

The AMERICAN medical associa- 
tion, Chicago, 111., recruits physi- 
cians to serve in rural and urban 
areas where doctors are few and far 
between. 

It is one of many ways, says James 
H. Sammons, M.D ( , executive vice 
president-designate, in which AM A 
"is working to develop systems of 
[health care | delivery to the poor 
and disadvantaged." 

Meanwhile, the American osteo- 
pathic association, Chicago, 111., 
works at increasing the supply of 
osteopathic physicians generally, 
and at improving their image in the 
eyes of government and the public. 

Serving the public 

Out on the West Coast, the bay 

AREA GROCERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Oakland, Calif., is doing its best to 
help consumers cope with rising food 
prices. Daily, radio stations in the 
San Francisco area air its tips on 
diet and thrifty shopping. 

Grandma never had "tired blood/' 
one points out, and neither did her 
family. She cooked in heavy cast-iron 
pots that "added a little extra iron to 
every meal, safely and naturally/* 
Iron deficiency is a modern problem. 

To lick it, you can eat meats such 
ns liver or kidneys, the association 
points out, but if these are sky-high, 
or not to your taste, try other good 
sources of this essential mineral. Like 
dried apricots, dates and figs - or 
shell fish or lima beans. 
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Gasoline and alcohol, distillers caution, make a bad mix. 



Or take calcium. It's a must for 
growing children, of course, but it's 
also one for adults, the association 
reminds shoppers. You get a lot of it 
from milk, whole or dry nonfat. 
That's the inexpensive way. 

But dark green, leafy vegetables 
including chard p coilards or mustard 
greens- have it too. Also, sardines or 
almonds. 

The message is this: You can have 
a healthy diet and not spend an arm 
and leg at the check-out counter. 

"We're looking for ways for gro- 
cers to show customers that we're 
concerned about the dollars they 
spend," says Stanley F. Johnson, ex- 
ecutive director, "and the nutrition 
they get from these dollars," 

Looking out for the public is a 
common concern. 

The AMERICAN FROZEN FOOD in- 
stitute, Washington, D.C., also doe* 
n great deal of consumer education 
work, including a 'Mark of Zero" 
campaign which it has launched to 
remind homemakers of the right tem- 
perature for their freezers. 

The NATIONAL CONSUMER FINANCE 

association, Washington, D.C., has 
pioneered in teaching people how to 
make their dollars stretch. Its film 
program on planning your personal 
finances has been seen by more than 
21 million students in 195,000 
schools* 



The AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 

of America, Washington, has 
taken a hand in making Hying no 
muss, no fuss. For example, ATA 
committees worked out a system un- 
der which one ticket will take you 
anywhere, on two, three or more air- 
lines. 

"This interchange of traffic between 
airlines is now so widely accepted," 
the association points out, "that pas- 



senger tickets — and cargo documents 
— carry information in a special air- 
line language' which can be under- 
stood throughout the world." 

The national automatic laun- 
dry and cleaning council, Chica- 
go, 111., saved us a host of headaches 
by helping talk Congress out of issu- 
ing an all-aluminum penny. 

Most coin-operated machines know 
how to cope with the copper penny, 
the council explains. Set up to han- 
dle coins of larger denominations, 
they treat it as a slug and reject it. 
But the aluminum penny is too light 
to trigger the rejector. Instead, it 
jams the machine. 

Millions of Americans who go to 
do-it-yourself laundries or dry clean- 
ers would face the frustration of 
jammed machines, if not for the 
council. 

The NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS & RE- 

t readers association, inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., wants to make sure the 
public gets no bum steers on what 
kind of tires to use— and why. Over 
the next few years, it says, it will put 
strong emphasis on training dealers 
to provide advice. 

Meanwhile, the united states 

LEAGUE OF SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS , 

Chicago, 111., is waging an all-out 
campaign against inflation. It urges 
citizens, in print and on TV, to 
spend less and save more — and to 




Locked cars, insurers remind us, will foil crooks. 
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demand that Congress do likewise. 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREETING CARD PUBLISHERS, New 

York, N.Y., has risen to the defense 
of the 10-cent stamp. It vigorously 
opposes a hike in first-class postal 
rates. "We do have a vested interest," 
the association says, but points out 
that it's the public that gets clob- 
bered. 

Thanks to the texas good roads 
association, Austin, Texas, motor- 
ists can spin along the state's 70,000 
miles of state highways burning gas- 
oline with the lowest state tax— 5 
cents a gallon. The association spon- 
sored legislation which created the 
Texas Highway Department. 

The SHOE SERVICE INSTITUTE OP 

America, Chicago, HI., encourages 
pride in workmanship. It awards 
each year a foot-high silver cup to 
the shoe repairman who demonstrates 
the greatest skill at his craft 

As for the national association 
or realtors, Chicago, III., it's push- 
ing a "Let's Green America" program 
for tree plantings and mini-parks. In 
Texarkana, Ark., local realtors gave 
3,000 free pine seedlings to the pub- 
lic. 

The national macaroni manufac- 
turers association, Palatine, HE* 
has made one of our favorite foods 
more abundant — and more nutritious. 
We now eat twice as much pasta — 



macaroni, noodles, spaghetti -as we 
did 25 years ago. 

It's made from durum wheat. Most 
of the world's supply conies from a 
few states in the upper Midwest. Re- 
search sponsored by the association 
has led to strains that are hardier, 
more nutritious and give bigger 
yields. 

Holding down food costs 

Americans spend a smaller part of 
their income on food than any other 
people in the world. Groups like the 

CALIFORNIA TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, 

Burlingame, Calif,, are one of the 

reasoas. 

In their fertile fields, California 
farmers grow much of the nation's 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Tomatoes, lettuce, beets, asparagus — 
all pour out of this sunny cornucopia. 

And that's the rub. 

With modern farming methods, and 
mechanized harvesters, crops are big- 
ger than ever and ready to ship in a 
shorter time. 

Tomatoes, for example. Once, it 
took three weeks to a month to pick 
a smaller crop. Now, a bigger one 
may take two weeks. 

Thus, California farmers ran into 
a bottleneck. Truckers couldn't han- 
dle the avalanche of perishable prod- 
ucts that hit them all at once. 

Part of the problem were federal 



limits on how much weight gi.jnt 
tractor-trailers are allowed to carry. 

"These limits were frozen back in 
1956, when the federal defense high- 
way program got in high gear," says 
California Trucking Association Pres- 
ident William W. Applegate. "Those 
on the West (.'oast are lower than in 
many other states —because of a 
grandfather clause when the limits 
were set." 

But the association had an idea. 

Would the authorities O.K. a tem- 
porary weight increase to help save 
a valuable, perishable crop? 

The answer was Yes — during the 
harvest season. 

Not only did the carriers get in the 
crop. This year, and last, they saved 
17 per cent on fuel — a boon to an en- 
ergy-short nation. 

The grocery manufacturers o 
America, inc., Washington, D.C., has 
done its bit, too. 

It used to take eight to 14 days to 
ship perishable food from the West 
Coast to the East. Shippers worked 
with railroads to speed up that lontf. 
expensive haul. Now, "unit trains" 
highball produce to East Coast su- 
permarkets, shaving four days off the 
transcontinental trip. 

The result: Less spoilage, lower 
costs, and money saved for the indus- 
try — and consumers. 

One way to cut food bills is to cut 
operating costs at the supermarket. 

The national flexible packag- 
ing association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
with others, has developed a way to 
make checking out quicker and error- 
free. 

In the near future, clerks will sim- 
ply pass over a scanner the items the 
shopper buys. The scanner will read 
a code that identifies each item by 
kind, size and manufacturer. Each of 
the hundreds of thousands of items 
sold through supermarkets will carry 
its own individual symbol, 

A store's computer will determine 
today's price and ring up that 
amount on the clerk's cash register. 

To make this possible, food manu- 
facturers must follow a Universal 
Product Code. 

"The code," says another group 
that has helped in the effort, the na- 
tional ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GRO- 
ci us ok the U.S., inc., Oak Rrook, 
111., "is an accomplished fact. 





Thrift can whip inflation, S&Us say. 



"Most grocery product manufac- 
turers are not discussing whether 
they will mark their products, but 
how and when." 

Next to food on any list of pri- 
orities are shelter, heat and light. 
America's public utilities face monu- 
mental problems in fulfilling their 
share of social responsibility in the 
latter two areas. 

Meeting our power needs 

The EIHSON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, 

New York, N.Y., has thought hard 
about how to assure Americans of an 
adequate supply of electricity for 
such purposes as lighting and heat- 
ing their homes and running their 
factories. 

Along with clean fuel, the utilities 
are short of money. They need it 
badly to build the multimillion-dollar 
generating plants required to meet 
growing demand for electric power 

But money, for utilities, is as 
scarce as low-sulfur oil. To get it, 
they must borrow capital, at reason- 
able rates, or sell stock. 

Jn today's America, plagued with 
double-digit inflation, the cost of 
borrowing has been prohibitive. And 
with Wall Street a wailing wall, 
floating a new stock issue has been 
like walking on water. 

So the institute financed a study 
of how utilities can raise the capital 



they need. The result: "Financing 
the Electric Utility Industry," a 
scholarly report that has helped open 
White House and Congressional eyes 
to the problem's dimensions. 

Conserving energy is a top priority 
of many associations. 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELECTRICAL distributors, New York, 
N.Y., has sent its members a slide 
presentation called: "How Business 



Can Cut Fuel and Power Costs" 
With it goes a list of 100 energy- 
saving tips. 

The AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTI- 
TUTE, Washington, D.C., for the past 
year has held a series of briefings 
for heavy users of energy, other busi- 
ness leaders and the press. The mes- 
sage: How energy production and the 
national social, economic and en- 
vironmental goals go hand-in-hand. 

The public, too, can do a lot to 
make a costly resource go further. 

Many associations are showing 
how. 

The NATIONAL LP-GAS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Chicago, SOL, has distributed 
to more than 500,000 consumers a 
brochure that lists ways to save fuel 
in cooking, home-heating, water-heat- 
ing and in the laundry. The group, 
representing the liquefied petroleum 
gas industry, has furnished similar 
material to 8,000 daily and weekly 
newspapers. 

The AIR-CONDITIONING AND RE- 

i m<;i;uATh>N institute, Arlington, 
Va. t has performed a similar service. 
Its booklet, "Save Energy, Save 
Money and Keep Your Home Cool 
and Comfortable," gives common- 
sense ways to cut air-conditioning 
costs. 

The AMERICAN HOTEL & MOTKL AS- 
SOCIATION, New York, N.Y., and its 
members are waging a nationwide 




Realtors want to make America greener, 
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crusade against energy waste. More 
than 250,000 cards in rooms remind 
guests to switch off lights and TV 
sets, when not in use, and follow 
other conservation measures. 

Goal: To create "a climate of 
awareness," says Paul Handlery, 
president, "of the urgent need to con- 
serve all forms of energy." 

Many associations have gone to 
bat with the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency— and thereby protected 
the public interest 

The INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

shopping centers, New York, N.Y., 
monitored shopping-center air qual- 
ity and traffic flow. It showed these 
malls aren't major contributors to air 
pollution. Furthermore, by offering 
one-stop shopping, they actually cut 
down on driving. 

The INTERNATIONAL FA BR I CARE in- 
stitute Joliet, III., is working on a 
way to live with EPA rides for 
wastewater. The association, a re- 
search and education center for pro- 
fessional laundries and dry cleaners, 
has made a grant to the Army to re- 
search the problem. 

This is a case of man biting dog. 
'Usually/* the association says, 
the government makes grants to 
private industry." 

To meet EPA standards, it adds, 
the industry must perfect water 
treatment methods "not yet in exis- 




Higher postal rates? Greeting card makers reply: Take that! 



tence/* But there's a happy ending 
ahead. "The study," it says, "shows 
real promise of providing a workable 
system that any laundry could in- 
stall." 

The MOTOR AND EQUIPMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS association, Teaneck, 
N.J., finds it spends "a great deal of 
time, money and effort 1 * negotiating 
with "the massive federal bureauc- 
racy." For its members, this is a mat- 




Ar r e *ot t want not is the motto of energy-saving innkeepers. 



ter of life or death. Unchecked, it says, 
EPA could put many independent 
equipment makers out of business. 
And that, too, affects the public. 
Competition is the key to lower costs 
and higher performance. 

Others have bent lawmakers' ears 
to work toward cleaner air — but not 
at crippling costs in fuel or jobs. 

The national coal association, 
Washington, D.C\, rose to the emer- 
gency when the nation was hit with 
the Arab oil embargo. To cope with 
the national fuel shortage, it warned, 
two things would have to be done at 
once: 

• Relax emission controls on coal- 
burning plants, if other fuel is not 
available or in short supply. 

• Order conversion of power plants 
from oil to coal, where available, if 
clean air standards can be met. 

This summer, Congress enacted 
both reforms into law. 

Earlier, the associated INDUS- 
TRIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Mass., went to court to bar what ex- 
perts said were wasteful antipollu- 
tion regulations. 

"We had a valid case," the associa- 
tion says. The rules were "going to 
cost every consumer in the state and 
add millions to industry's fuel and 
power costs." 

The group lost, but feels its effort 
was worthwhile. 
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"What single company," asks 
Robert A. Chadbourne, president, 
1 4 wanted to get branded in the news- 
papers and on the evening television 
news as being against clean air? 
That, certainly, was the way many 
people in the media were going to 
view such an action." 

Bui not all such missionary efforts 
fail. 

Saving consumers a bundle 

Would air bags in autos cut the 
highway death toll? 

The Department of Transportation 



thinks so. Granted, those so-called 
"passive restraints" are expensive. 

They'd add about $250 to the price 
of a new car. For nine million autos 
— about the number Detroit may sell 
this year — that's $2.3 billion. Lap and 
shoulder belts, mandatory now, cost 
an extra $100 each. Or, in toto, $900 
million. 

The difference to the American 
motorist: An extra $1.4 billion a 
year. 

So what, DOT argues; the motorist 
would be safer. In August, it pro- 
posed that we switch from belts to 



bags. Then it sat back to wait for 
comment. 

The MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTUR- 
KRS ASSOCIATION OF THK UNITED 

states, inc., Detroit Mich., had 
some to offer. 

It had been running a continuing 
in-depth study of auto safety. Its re- 
search showed that: 

• Belts give far more protection in 
some accidents — like side collisions. 

• Air bags aren't fully effective at 
all, unless motorists are perfectly po- 
sitioned behind them. 

Congress later laid down the law: 



"A CORNERSTONE OF OUR FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 



President Herbert Hoover threw 
bouquets at them. 

So did Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis. 

The objects of their praise were 
America's trade and professional 
associations. 

'Their voluntary forces," said 
Mr. Hoover, "can accomplish more 
for our country than any spread of 
the hand of government/* 

"A trade association is ... an 
organization for mutual benefit, 
which substitutes knowledge for 
ignorance, rumor, guess and sus- 
picion," said Justice Brandeis. 

The passage of time since those 
comments were made has seen no 
reduction in such groups' merits- 
Association executives today 
stress that in union there is 
strength, 

-No business, industry or pro- 
fession can stand alone," says 
Robert A, Chadbourne, president. 
Associated Industries of Massa- 




chusetts, "The problems they face 
are not only immense; they are in- 
credibly complex. To make an im- 
pact, have a voice or just simply 
cope, a trade association has be- 
come a modern imperative." 

The trade association, adds Tom 
House, president, American Frozen 
Food Institute, provides * l represen- 
tation on a broader and more ef- 
fective basis than individual firms 
are capable of separately." 

"It sets the guidelines for the 
exchange of experience and knowl- 
edge, as well as for collective re- 
sponse to common problems, out 
of which grow industry strength 
and stability," Albert Sussman, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Internation- 
al Council of Shopping Centers, 
points out. 

And, observes O. Ray Hurst, 
president, Texas Hospital Associa- 
tion, "Trade associations are a 
cornerstone of our free enterprise 
system. They give leadership and 




Mr Sussman Mr Hurst 



direction to business, industry and 
government In many areas of en* 
deavor." 

"This is how we discern our role 
and value/' says Malcolm E. Har- 
ris, president, Distilled Spirits 
Council of the United States, inc. 

"One, there is self-regulation — 
voluntary compliance with a code 
of good practice. Second, there 
is our national information pro- 
gram, which encourages those 
who drink to drink responsibly/' 
In addition, he says, the Council 
provides marketing data to mem- 
bers and cooperates with regula- 
tory agencies. 

J.D. Capps, executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Na- 
tional L-P Gas Association, sums 
it up like this: 

"A successful association will 
be an instrument of change and 
aid its members in their adapta- 
tion to changing conditions and 
circumstances." 
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As an executive or professional person, 
you save on interest rates with Capital 
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No air bags, it told DOT, unless 
we approve. 

The association or American 
railroads, Washington, D.C., has 
devised a way to keep tab daily on 
two million freight cars. Some are on 
the move over 330,000 miles of track 
in the United States and Canada. 
Others are in switching yards, repair 
shops or being loaded. 

AAR\s information system saves 
the U.S. economy a bundle. 

"If the railroad industry had to 
handle the present record level of 
traffic at former usage rates," an 
AAR official says, "it would need 
337,000 more cars — at a cost of $6.4 
billion." 

The AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, inc., Washington, D.C., has 
helped the law crack down on 
thieves. The ATA educational film, 
"The Hijackers/* has been translated 
into four languages for use at inter- 
national meetings in Europe. 

And in 15 major U.S. cities, cargo 
security teams, formed with ATA's 
help, are hard at work. Their goal: 
Better ways to prevent thefts and 
nab thieves. 

Few associations aren't deeply in- 
volved in helping members comply 
with — and understand — the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act's volu- 
minous regulations. 

Safety for employees is a major 
preoccupation. 

The NATIONAL ROOFING CONTRAC- 
TORS association, Oak Park, II L, has 
prepared a detailed guide to OSHA 
regulations, as well as posters and 
booklets to help the industry live 
with them, and improve its safety 
record. 

The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL 

construction, me, New York, N.Y., 
worked for two years to develop a 
Fabricator Shop Safety Standard 
which awaits OSHA's stamp of ap- 
proval. 

The FORGING INDUSTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Cleveland, Ohio, persuaded 
OSHA to consider "the state of the 
art" — sometimes translated as what's 
humanly possible — when spelling out 
what shops must do to cut down 
noise. "Without that recognition, at 
least 10 forge shops would now be 
closed," the association notes. 

Forges are unavoidably noisy 
places. But soft drink bottlers have 



some problems with noise, too. The 

NATIONAL SOFT DRINK ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, D.C., made a special 
study of noise level common in soft 
drink manufacturing processes— and 
recommended ways to deal with 
them. 

The Cumberland Valley Chapter 

Of the ASSOCIATED BUILDERS AND 

contractors, inc., Hagerstown, 
Md., has two federally trained in- 
structors on its staff to conduct 
OSHA courses for its members. 

It's a case of root hog or die, as- 
sociation executives point out. And it 
isn't easy, one adds, "to beat City 
Hail." 

Not easy, perhaps, but it can be 
clone, Witness the case of an enter- 
prising Texas association. 

Untangling the red tape 

If you lived in Ft. Stockton, Texas, 
you'd be up a creek without Me- 
morial Hospital. It's the only one in 
this town of 8,283, or for 40 miles 
around. 

Yet, for a while, it was on the 
verge of a crackdown by Washington. 

No complaints about the medical 
care at the small, 26-bed institution. 
Just a case of tripping up on federal 
red tape. 

To admit Medicare patients, hos- 
pitals must meet a flock of rules laid 
down by the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department in distant D.C. 

"Makes no difference whether you 
have 1,000 beds— or 10 " says Roy 
Ayers, coordinator of services, Texas 

HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, Austin, 

Texas. "HEW's rules are the same 
for both. 

"One says the medical stall must 
be organized under written bylaw's 
and have a half-dozen separate com- 
mittees/' 

So here was Memorial Hospital's 
problem. It had only three or four 
doctors on its tiny staff not enough 
to go around. 

Happily, the association was able 
to save the day. Its solution: Orga- 
nize the staff into a committee of the 
whole. Have it take up each com- 
mittee's work in turn. Keep detailed 
minutes of the meeting to show that 
they did so. 

HEW, it turns out, will buy that. 

Moral: Where there's a will, 
maybe there's a way. END 
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A "Living Museum" 
of Free Enterprise 

The sign at Liberty Village, a recre- 
ated bit of the Eighteenth Century in 
Remington. NJ H reads: "Where busi- 
ness and history work together to 
demonstrate the free enterprise sys- 
tem at work." 

Another sign proclaims: "Free en- 
terprise began in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury with craftsmen who had pride in 
their work, made quality products, 
priced their products competitively, 
made a profit and reinvested profit 
for growth (just the way it's supposed 
to work today)." 

Two years ago, business executive 
Theodore C. Merritt Sr., shunning 
public funds or foundation grants, 
opened Liberty Village as a place 
where history would be used to ex- 
plain business' role in our national 
success. 

Starting with an abandoned brick- 
yard (he's head of a company that 
buys and sells bricks) and his own 
money, Mr. Merritt created a 14-acre 
"living museum" in which craftsmen 
—gunsmiths, glassblowers, wood- 




workers, candlemakers, weavers — 
turn out replicas of products which 
helped launch the young republic on 
the route to industrial greatness. 

These products, sold to visitors as 
well as to prestige outlets like Wash- 
ington's Smithsonian Institution and 
New York's Metropolitan Museum, 
help finance Liberty Village, along 
with modest admission charges which 
an estimated 200,000 persons are 
paying this year. 

Mr, Merritt hopes to make a profit. 
Liberty Village lost money in its first 
two years, but is now turning the 
corner, and he thinks it will do well 




George Benson, a onetime New Jersey 
Teacher of the Year, now runs 
special programs at Liberty Village. 



during the bicentennial celebration. 

"We are attempting to make his- 
tory a business," he says, "in order 
to actually practice what we preach" 
about free enterprise advantages. 

He has invited U.S. industries to 
participate in the Liberty Village 
project so that they may tell — in in- 
teresting but low-key fashion — how 
individual industries originated, strug- 
gled and prospered under the Ameri- 
can system. 

"History builds pride of country/' 
says Mr, Merritt. "It Is time to re- 
awaken a sense of national pride — 
and pride of individual industry." • 



Extra Benefits: 
a Two-Way Street 

Companies spend millions of dollars 
on employees' extra benefits. The 
employees benefit, but do the com- 
panies? 

Like many firms, Shell Oil Co. has 
spelled out what its extra benefits 
are in reports to employees— In 
Shell's case the spelling out is done 
in a booklet known as the Red 

Book." tfr . 

However, after consulting wiin 
Benefacts, Inc. a Baltimore, Md.. 
firm which specializes in communi- 
cating information about employee 
benefits, Shell Oil decided that it was 
not taking enough credit for the ex- 
tras it provides for those who are 
on its payroll. 



"We had to be realistic," says Wil- 
liam Jerram of Shell's Policy & Bene- 
fits Department. "We know most em- 
ployees don't read the 'Red Book 1 
from cover to cover. If they want to 
know something, they turn to a par- 
ticular section, or they ask someone. 
So how many have a good mental 
picture of the overall program and 
how much it means to them, we don't 
know." 

When a new "Red Book" came out 
this fall Shell employees got another 
view of the benefits program. Says 
Benefacts: 

"It makes clear to employees the 
amount of their 'invisible paychecks'. 
It assures them management is sin- 
cerely concerned with their well-be- 
ing, and with that of their families." 

The new booklet enables employ- 
ees, with a minimum of pencil work, 



to prepare a simple one-page sum- 
mary of their potential benefits in 
dollars and cents. 

"We want to make sure the com- 
pany benefits as well as the em- 
ployee from the benefit program," 
Mr. Jerram explains. "How would 
you feel if you were spending $153 
million on various programs, and 
someone suggested your employees 
may not appreciate it because you've 
failed to tell them what they should 
know?" 

Shell now stresses that these 
benefits are possible only because 
they are tailored for its thousands of 
employees as a group. 

"Even if you had the money," says 
Mr. Jerram, "there's no way you 
could go out and duplicate these 
benefits on your own." • 

continued on next page 
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Thriving on Giving 
You Tomorrow Today 

When some German spies were cap- 
tured as they landed on Long Island 
early in World War II several were 
carrying a little yellow booklet — The 
Old Farmer's Almanac. 

Among other things, they were 
aware of the annual publication's 
reputation for having an uncanny 
ability to predict the weather. 

The Almanac has had many de- 
voted fans over its 182-year history 
and today* surprisingly, despite the 
decline in the number of farmers in 
America, it has increased its print 
order from three million last year to 
four million. 

Although it contains a wide range 
of reader information, offered in a 
format that never changes, the book- 
let's somewhat unscientific long- 
range daily forecasts seem to be its 
most appealing feature. 

Numerous mothers of brrdes-to-be 
set daughters' wedding dates on the 
basis of clear weather forecasts by 
The Almanac. A Wall Street broker 
bought a soft drink stock when a hot r 
thirsty summer was predicted, and a 
weather scientist at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology confessed he 
carried an umbrella on the basis of 




An Eighteenth Century house 
and two barns were joined to 
create publishing offices 
for The Old Farmer's Almanac. 
A church is next-door. 



what The Almanac stated about a day. 
One can properly wonder how The 
Almanac — oldest continuous publica- 
tion in the United States — not only 
survives but thrives at a time when 
more than 70 per cent of Americans 
live in urban areas. 

"Well, there's a back-to-nature 
kick, for one thing," says the current 
publisher, New Hampshire State Sen. 
C. Robertson Trowbridge* "There is 
a trend toward simpler, more natural 
things, More people are planting gar- 
dens. The space program has devel- 
oped interest in astronomy. A lot of 
people are on the water now and 
they want to know about tides. Infor- 
mation on all this is contained in The 
Almanac" 

Abraham Lincoln, as a struggling 
lawyer, used The Almanac to win a 
murder case. Evidence damaging to 
his client indicated the moon was so 
bright at the time of the crime that 




the murderer could easily see his 
victim. Mr. Lincoln pulled out a copy 
of the publication which showed that 
the moon was "riding low' 1 on the 
evening of the slaying. 

'The real secret of The Almanac 
could be based on the word 'cy- 
cles/ 11 says Mr. Trowbridge. "What 
these cycles are and how they run 
will remain our secret, but there is a 
scientific basis for cyclical weather 
phenomena and we follow that 
basis." 

Perhaps the best description of 
The Almanac's attraction was given 
by Mr. Trowbridge's predecessor and 
father-in-law, the late Robb Sagen- 
dorph; 

"The charm of The Almanac is . - . 
it gives you tomorrow in the clothings 
of the beloved past, and are we not a 
people who love our old traditions at 
the same time that we want tomor- 
row today?" • 



A Company Profits From 
Pride in Its Products 

Leopold Stokowski, Lucille Ball and 
Jim Arness have something in com- 
mon — personal knowledge that the 
lifetime guarantees on AT. Cross Co. 
pens and mechanical pencils are 
everything the manufacturer claims 
they are. 

And the Cross Co., for its part, is 
convinced that word-of-mouth reports 
about the guarantees sell a lot of 
writing instruments. This year it is 
spending $488,000 on free repairs 
and replacements, versus $600,000 
for advertising. 

Cross not only returns a customer's 
pen or pencil in top working order at 
no cost but underwrites shipping and 
handling charges, assures repairs 
virtually overnight, and adds a cheer- 
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ful "glad to be of service" postscript 
to each mailing. 

Customers using the Cross guaran- 
tee for the first time are frequently 
surprised at the quality and quick- 
ness of service, as hundreds of let- 
ters to the firm attest. 

Cross does not question the con- 
dition of pens and pencils sent in for 
repair. Some are chewed by puppies, 
others are sent hurtling around wash- 
ing machines or used to tamp pipe 
tobacco. Still others are recovered 
from fishing streams. 

At the company's Lincoln, R.I., 
plant, a sense of workman's pride 
shows through. There are no regular 
coffee breaks (employees use discre- 
tion) and no time clocks. Absentee- 
ism is low and productivity high. 
Turnover is minimal. 

The company was founded in 1846 
by English immigrant Alonzo T. 



Cross, who ran it for 70 years before 
selling out to Walter R. Boss. Cross 
has been in the Boss family for three 
generations. 

Cross has been growing at the rate 
of 20 per cent a year. Sales jumped 
from $4,8 million in 1964 to $31.8 mil- 
lion last year. Profits rose tenfold. 

M We are growing so rapidly we 
have no time to go into other lines/' 
says Russell A. Boss, executive vice 
president and a grandson of Walter 
Boss. "We experimented with light- 
ers some time back, but the quality 
wasn't there so we dropped them." 

Cross went into the export market 
m 1960, and exports represent 25 
per cent of its business today. Its 
customers include a Middle Eastern- 
er who bought 48 solid gold sets 
soiling for between $300 and $500 
and had them engraved simply: "The 
Sultan of Oman." • 
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The Managerial 
Job Market: 




Last June, William R. Hartman 
was elected president of Interpace 
Corp. by its board. 

He is typical, recruiters say, of 
the kind of executive in most de- 
mand today. He had been president 
of Grinnell Corp.— an IT&T subsidi- 
ary —for four years. In that time, he 
had boosted its sales and doubled its 
profits. 

Bill Hartman, a graduate of Case 
Western Reserve University, also 
had broad background in marketing, 
corporate planning and consulting. 
In addition, he is young (45) and a 
self-starter. 

But what really made him a top 
choice was his track record at Grin- 
noil 

"Corporations today/' says H. 



Ward well Howell, chairman. Ward 
Howell Associates, Inc., a New York- 
based search firm, "are putting more 
emphasis on executives who know 
how to read that bottom line. 

"They want men who have profit 
and loss responsibility — and a rec- 
ord of profitable operation." 

Why did Interpace go out and look 
for a Bill Hartman? 

"For the same reason that many 
corporations now are looking for out- 
side talent," says George H, Haley, 
president, George Haley Associates, 
Inc., who found the firm its new 
president. 

Interpace is a solid, 60- year-old 
company with plants in the United 
States and abroad. Its headquarters 
are in Parsippany, N.J., not far from 



where it was founded. It makes clay 
and concrete pipe, porcelain insula- 
tors, china, crystal, refractory brick 
and a lot of other products. 

The company was not in a rut. 

"It was not a turnaround situa- 
tion," says President Hartman, Be 
tween 1967 and 1973, Interpace ac- 
quired four other firms and upped 
sales from $142.7 million a year to 
$211.8 million. 

But it wasn't setting the world on 
fire, either. 

Income was rather Hat. K amino 
per share varied from $2.01 a year to 
$2.47. 

"it was the kind of company that 
had marie no major mistakes," one 
executive comments, "hut it had 
rather passive top management." 
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Interpace's blue-ribbon board—a 
group that includes six past or pres- 
ent board chairmen or presidents of 
major U.S. corporations — decided it 
was time for a change. It installed 
one of its own members as an in- 
terim president. Then it asked Haley 
Associates, a New York search firm, 
to find a permanent replacement 

His firm was chosen for the job, 
Mr. Haley explains, "because Board 
Chairman John F. Betts knew what 
we did for Monsanto." 

John W. Hanley, president, Mon- 
santo Co.— like Thomas F. Willers, 
board chairman and president, 
Champion International Corp.— is 
one of many high-level executives 
whom Haley Associates has recruit 
ed for corporate clients. 

Interpace wanted a young, profes- 
sional manager with proven experi- 
ence, who could give leadership to 
the company. 

Why did Bill Hartman take the 
job? For the same reason many ex- 
ecutives are willing to switch jobs- 
even good ones. 

"I felt that I had achieved a lot at 
Grinnell," he says, "but it was still 
just a subsidiary of a much bigger 
corporation, I think every business 
executive wants to build his own 
great company. n 

'And that's what I want to do. 

Despite the gloomy business out- 
look, unemployment lines aren't 
beckoning executives. Or at least the 
Hill Hartmans. 

A lot of switches 

"We we a modest increase jn de- 
mand for executives in 1975," says 
Heidrick and Struggles, Inc., a big 
international search firm. "That in- 
crease, not to exceed 10 per cent, will 
result primarily from a replacement 
market, rather than from creation of 
new positions. 

-Following a four-year high in late 
summer of 1974, demand leveled off 
in October and continued steady 
through the close of the year. 

"More executives than usual will 



move from their present industry 
into a different one during 1975, as 
they recognize their own progress 
can be blocked by the fading for- 
tunes of a sluggish industry* 

"Those industries which should 
evidence a strong demand for execu- 
tive talent include: 

"All energy-related fields— petro- 
leum, electronics and some chemical 
companies. 

" A gricu 1 tu re and a g r i -chem i ca 1 
firms. 

"And banking, which is entering 
an expansionary and increasingly 
competitive period. Banks will be 
looking both inside and outside their 
ranks for talented managers." 

What industries will be good hunt- 
ing grounds for top talent? 

"Those like retailing and automo- 
tive," the firm says, "because of their 
recent spotty performance record." 

Where the demand Is 

Heidrick and Struggles has a copy- 
righted survey of executive demand 
it calls "Executrend." Here's how 
"Execu trend" compares demand in 
1974 to that in 1973: 



General Engineering 


Up 27% 


Defense Engineering 


Up 19% 


Manufacturing 


Up 18% 


Finance 


Up 1255 


Marketing 


Down 3% 


Gen. Administration 


Down 25% 


Personnel 


Down 48% 


ALL EXECUTIVES 


Up 13% 


Engineering, the firm notes, is up 



over a period in which that skill was 
little sought after. 

"We find some things that are 
changing," says Leonard H. Serwnt, 
partner, Spencer Stuart & Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York. 

"For example, we're now getting 
clients that want a man who can 
solve a specific problem they have, 
like product planning or quality con- 
trol. In short, a troubleshooter, 

"In addition, a number of com- 
panies make requests like this: 'Find 
us a guy who can develop our peo- 



ple and build a good company team*. 
They go outside, because they lack 
that talent in the company. 

"Also, there's a growing interest in 
women executives, for line position 
not just staff. It's partly because of 
Washington. But I sense a feeling 
that the women have been stepped 
on and they should get more of a 
chance." 

The Association of Executive Re- 
cruiting Consultants, Inc., a trade 
group, sees demand switching, too. 

"It appears from our statistics," 
says John F. Schlueter, executive di- 
rector, "that overall demand now is 
off about 15 or 2<) per cent from its 
1974 peak. But it is up in some areas, 

"In marketing, sales and manu- 
facturing production, new search re- 
quests are higher. Corporations are 
trying to get manufacturing costs un- 
der control, and to get marketing and 
sales efforts going, too. In this econo- 
my, that's understandable." 

Robert J. Kremple, board chair 
man, Kremple & Meade, Los An- 
geles, notes a similar pattern: 

"The key attitudes are a desire to 
tighten up, increase efficiency and 
control costs — all those good man- 
agement techniques are a must now. 

"Manufacturing and financing 
functions seem to be getting the 
closest attention. That's where the 
grass will be greenest. 

"That's natural. Those executives 
have the greatest impact on exists/' 

More In the middle 

One man's poison apparently is 
another man's meat. 

That's how Douglas F, Pierce, 
president. Pierce Sand ford & Asso- 
ciate.-, a Dal la- -oarch firm, \ invs 
our current "stagflation." 

"The clients I see," he says, "are 
not expanding product lines or plant 
Instead, they're running at 1(X> i>er 
cent capacity— at least in the so- 
called shortage industries like oil, 
paper, chemicals, copper and cement. 

"This means we're being asked to 
find more executives, but at the mid- 
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The Managerial Job 

Market continued 

management level. Because of tight 
money, and the difficulty of getting 
raw materials, companies aren't ex- 
paneling, 

"Also, the lag time is so long to- 
day that companies can't forecast 
costs. 

"So we see less expansion — and 
thus fewer top-level jobs opening up. 

"The business climate is also hurt- 
ing demand for marketing executives. 
Companies tend to fall into two 
classes: 

"They're in an industry that's gone 
to hell in a hand basket — materials 
are so high, or they can't sell what 
they're making, like autos— and mar- 
keting can't help, 

"Or else they have a three-year 
backlog of orders, like railway car 
makers — and they don't need any 
marketing help. The same is pretty 
much true of any manufacturers of 
heavy equipment in the energy or 
food fields, such as firms that make 
drilling rigs or tractors. They're lim- 
ited only by how much steel they 
can get, 

'^They're filling out management 
at the middle or bottom of the tri- 
angle." 

Transfers of savvy 

But John VV. Siler, president, John 
W. Siler & Associates, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, doesn't find marketing a 
disaster area. 

"It's still big with us," he says. 

However, he does detect a trend 
away from narrow specialization. 

"The emphasis no longer is on 
technical knowledge," he says, "but 
on modern management skills. A few 
years hack, companies were looking 
for executives who grew up in the 
same industry. 

"For example, a battery company 
wanted a man who knew batteries 
from A to Z. 

"Not now. Instead, they're looking 
for a man well versed in management 
techniques or principles — and how to 
apply them. 

"They find that there's a great 
transferability of management savvy. 
If a man can sell beer, say, he can 
sell cigarets. 

"My clients want practical experi- 
ence and a track record. The require- 
ment for a college degree is not a real 
hang up out here/' 





This year was a boom year for 
most executive search firms. That's 
partly because more and more com- 
panies are turning to them when they 
need a key man. The do-it-yourself 
rhool is dwindling. 

Burnell (\ Helmich. president, 
Helmich. Miller & Fasck, Inc., Chi- 
cago, thinks 1975 should be as 
good- or better. 

"The demand for quality,** he says, 
"seems insatiable. Everybody wants 
the get-results guy. They feel that 
the best predictor of the future is the 
success of the past, 

"First and foremost > companies are 
looking for good general managers 
group vice presidents or senior vice 
presidents. Put finance executives 
high on the list. Because of the ter- 
rible money problem, cash manage- 
ment is v ital." 

Wanted: a take-charge guy 

Thorndike Deland Associates, New 
York, sees no large increase in de- 
mand for executives next year over 
1974. Says Thorndike Deland, part- 
ner: 

"The number of companies look- 
ing for help is going to inch ahead, 
perhaps, but not spurt. The big de- 
mand for general managers with 
profit responsibility for a division 



or entire company — will continue, 
however, 

"It will be for people who can take 
charge and make the tough decisions. 
Companies no longer are promoting 
the vice president- finance, for exam- 
ple, and making him president, even 
though he has never been in the fray 
of production or marketing. 

"Because of competition, what 
they want is a man who has shown 
he can run the show. To get the top 
job, he has to show he can handle it 
all, and come up with a profit. That 
means he can't be a whiz at just one 
phase of the business. 

"Of course, demand has been up 
also for men who can handle mon- 
ey vice president-finance, comptrol- 
ler or fiscal administrator. Not just 
a bank relations man. but one w\ j 
knows the rate of return on invest- 
ments and gets into the blood and 
guts of expenses." 

Why? 

Because capital is so hard to come 
by, executive recruiters say. It costs 
a bundle to borrow, and selling more 
stock on Wall Street, at recent prices, 
is out of the question. 

The money has to come out of 
profits. 

Slack in supply 

So much for demand for execu- 
tives. But fiovv about supply? 

That may slack off, Heidrick and 
Struggles feels. 

"Many mobile executives of a few 
years ago have lx*en checked by to- 
day's cautionary mood," it says. And 
1975 may see more of the same. 

It cites three reasons why: 

1. The uncertain economic climate, 
which should linger through most of 
next year. 

2. The sky-high cost of a new mort- 
gage which puts a premium on 
staying put. 

3. The emerging belief, especially 
among younger executives, that the 
"quality of I i f i * * * inherent in a job is 
as important— at least — as the tradi- 
tional badges of success: salary, title 
or responsibility. 

Things sound rough in the U.S.A.? 

Not so, says Ward well Howell. 

"In England," he adds, "opportu- 
nity is near zero. And elsewhere 
abroad, ifs very bad." 

— JOHN COSTKLLO 
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THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 



Demand Is Big for Rigs Among Oilmen 



Around-the-clock operation of drill- 
ing rigs is shaping up as a key ele- 
nu nl in the nation's quest for less 
dependence on oil imports. 

The National Petroleum Council 
pinpoints rig availability as a critical 
factor in oil drilling during the next 
two years. 

According to NFl\ the number of 
operating rigs i« expected to increase 
5 or 6 per cent annually in 1975 and 
1976. But the demand for the rigs, 
it's estimated, will increase about 25 
per cent per year. Thus, if most rig 
operation continues to take place only 
in daylight, NVC says, there obvious- 
ly won't be enough of them to go 
around. 

The Council says that "around-the- 
clock utilization in critical geograph- 
ical areas"-which, it explains, works 
out to only a Ifrhour- day, due to 



downtime — "could handle a 35 per 
rent increase in demand through 
1976/' 

H.A. True Jr\, immediate past 
chairman of the Council, says a com- 
bination of other changes also could 
contribute to a more promising out- 
look: Exporting of fewer rigs than 
expected; prompt resolution of prob- 
lems concerning repatriation of pre- 
viously exported rigs, both from Can- 
ada and overseas; and use of larger 
rigs. 

The projected shortage of rigs is 
not the only such factor expected to 
stand in the way of drilling opera- 
tions. 

The Washington-based Council, 
which advises the Secretary of the 
Interior, says that a need for new 
trained manpower, as well as logistics 
problems, may cause drilling plan 



deferrals in 1975. But it adds that 
this situation should be resolved by 
the start of 1976. • 

No Nose Dtve for 
General Aviation 

Last year, during the Arab oil em- 
bargo, there were well-founded fears 
that the general aviation manufactur- 
ing industry would take a steep nose 
dive, because of the fuel situation. 
Hut it hasn't happened. 

Edward W, Stimpson, president of 
the General Aviation Manufacturers 
Association, predicts 1974 sales will 
end up some 6 per cent over the 1973 
level — -rising to an estimated $920 
million, representing 14,400 aircraft. 

The industry projects 1975 as even 
better- with deliveries rising 20 per 
cent over 1974, to between 17,000 and 



If you want 
of your best 



a clear picture 
plant locations... 




our team of professionals will focus in 
on Florida for you With proper exposure 
to this states orderly, well-defined 
economic development plans, Ihe most 
profitable and acceptable locations will 
appear Our business development 
experts will acquaint you with Florida's 
established environmental protective 
regulations, government attitudes, labor 
availability, transportation, taxes and an 
the factors necessary to assure easy 
recognition of suitable locations for your 
business investment For confidential 
locationaf assistance, reply on company 
letterhead to 

David C Morgan, Director 
Division ot Economic Development 
Florida Department of Commerce 
Covins Building, Room 10 NB 
Tallahassee Florida 32304 

or phone us at (904)488-5507 
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HIRE ATEXAN. 
AND GET A YEARLY BONUS 

OF $4,200. 



That's right 

Productivity in Texas is a 
creditable 16.1 per cent ahove the 
national average. Which means your 
company could receive a yearly bonus of 
$4,233 in value added by manufacture 
per production worker. And if you take 
wages into consideration. Texas 
workers give back $4 21 in value added 
for every dollar they're paid. It's a 
whopping 24 9 per cent above the US. 
average. 

The reason? 

A pleasant lifestyle for one. 
Comfortable. Easy-going It helps make 
people happy with their jobs. Even at 
Executive Levels. It also helps cut 
absentee i sin, .irid reduces 
unemployment insurance rates to one of 
rhc lowest in the rat Kin 

Then there's the matter of 
attitude. Tcxans in general don't buy the 
notion that anybody owes them a living. 
And prove it by keeping lost time due to 
work stoppages to kss than half the 



U S. average 

Need more reasons? Give us a 
tall or mail the coupon 

How Big a Bargain Art Your Workers? 

Vjilue-added h> % above or 
mjnu per prod below I S 

State worker wage $ average 

ttmmak $5.74 n m 

Illinois \M ■ 9 

Michigan 2.90 -15.9 

New York J.80 12.8 

Ohio • 71 

Pcnrtvylvanu i (X) -M O 

Texas 4.21 2 1 9 

LIS AVE 3-37 - 

1972 Census of Manufacturers. Advance 
Report f US, Bureau of the Cenvuv, Depirrnienr 
of Commerce, Dec. 19?) 
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Texas Industrial Commission 
James H. Harwell, Exec. Dtr. 
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Austin. Texas5l2/475 -45)1 
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The World of 

IndliStry continued 

18,000 craft. Factory billings, 
estimated, will be $1.1 billion. 

James B. Taylor, vice president of 
Cessna Aircraft Co., notes that al- 
ready there are more jet- powered air- 
craft in the general aviation classifi- 
cation than operated by airlines. By 
1984, he estimates, the U,S. jet -pow- 
ered business fleet will be about 
8,200, while the airlines will be flying 
about 3,500 jet craft. • 

Productive Discussion 
on Government Buying 

Last May, representatives of lead- 
ing suppliers of goods to the federal 
government and of agencies that use 
the goods met with procurement ex- 
perts to launch a program of stimu- 
lating new product development 
through government buying. 

The dialogue was so productive, 
say the General Services Administra- 
tion's Federal Supply Service and 
officials of the National Bureau of 
Standards* Experimental Technology 
Incentives Program, that a followup 
session has been scheduled in Janu- 
ary. 

This session will focus on major 
changes that can be introduced into 
the procurement process. Dr. Jordan 
Lewis, director of ETIP, gives as ex- 
amples such innovations for the 
government— as life cycle costing, 
the use of performance specifications, 
and product testing and certification. 

At the first meeting, participants 
came up with recommendations that 
may cause significant modification of 
government buying practices so that 
they more closely resemble those of 
the private sector. • 

Marriage, 
Italian-Style 

Both pneumatic tires and steel 
tracks have a place on farm equip- 
ment. 

The steel track is superior to the 
pneumatic tire in traction, for ex- 
ample. On the other hand, the tire 
gives a smoother ride, permits the 
vehicle to operate at higher speeds 
and offers initial and maintenance 
costs that are lower. 

Now, an Kalian inventor, Count 
Giovanni Bonmartini, has married 
the two, developing a pneumatic 
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FLOOR 
PROBLEMS 



BLACKTOP SEALER 

Squeege-Cote* is a high qual 
ity plastic treatment-sealer 
for all blacktop surfaces. It 
seals pores and cracks, grv 
ing a "like new" appearance 
to old pavement. Easily 
applied by brush or spray 
Resistant to spillage of 
gasoline, oil, and solvents 



CRACK FILLER 

Flo-Joint* seals cracks and expansion joints 
in concrete and blacktop without heating. 
Dries in one hour to a non tacky, elastic 
state which absorbs expansion and contrac- 
tion. Prevents moisture infiltration which 
results in pavement damage. Free 2-Gal- 
lon Sample. 




WET ROOF PATCH 

Wet Surface roof 
patching materials 
work on wet roofs, 
even during rain or 
snow. Anyone can 
make permanent re- 
pairs in just minutes. 
Free 2-Gallon Sample, 



Clearan" is 

sewer and drain cleaner. Formu 
lated specifically for industrial 
use . it is composed of nearly 
100% active ingredients, mailing 
H most economical to use. Weekly 
application prevents stoppages 
and eliminates expensive repairs 



TROWELLED FLOOR PATCH 
Fleet Patch' is the fast dur- 
able, easy to use door patch 
tor all kinds of floors. It row- 
els to a smooth finish which 

matches ^' r0U ^' n n E rfi C 0 °" r 
crefe May be 

spalled concrete or deep holes 
Free Z-Gallon Sample. 

ROOF SPFlAlf 

The Randustrial >• Roof 
Soray Process is the answer 

^pmenttvalueSUlO.OO) 
a?no charge, instructs your 
workmen, and follows the 
progress of the iob. By fat. 
the most economical and 
efficient roof resurfacing 
orocedure. No costly con- 
tractors, hot tar kettles, 
buckets or mops. Costs less 
than 71 pei square toot. 




ROOF 
PROBLEMS 

INSTANT FLOOR PATCH 

Magic Floor" is industry's 
most durable heavy duty 
floor patching compound. 
It is extremely versatile 
— use for holes, cracks, 
expansion joints and 
wherever floors take a 
pounding from heavy 
traffic. Apply and roll. 
No trowelling or dry 
ng time. Free 2-Gal- 
lon Sample. 

FAST BOLT CEMENT 

Bolt Anchor Sulfaset* 

installs anchor bolts 
ready for use in one 
hour. Expands slightly 
as it sets. Mix with 
water and pour — no 
heating. Holds in ex 
cess of 110,000 lbs. 
Use for machinery, 
conveyors, guard rails, 
as well as anchoring 
to walls and ceilings. 
Free 2-Gallon Simple. 

:huckhole patch 

Patch 11 repairs chock- 
holes at any temperature, 
m in the presence of ice 
and snow. Supplied ready 
ed Just fill the hole and 
with truck or car wheel. 
No drying time. Free 2-Gallon 
Sample. 



2 GAL SAMPLES 

Randustrial <• offeis Free 2-Gallon Samples of many of its products to 
provide you an opportunity to see how they work in your plant, prior to 
buying. We sincerely wish to introduce our products to you in this manner 
Simply check the products that you have application for on the coupon 
below and mail to us without delay. We know you will be pleased with 
their performance. In addition to your free samples, you will also re* 
ceive our64~page Roofing and Maintenance Catalog containing answers 
to many roofing, flooring, and general maintenance questions. (Sample 
offers not valid for home use.) 

jPLEASE SEND THE FOLLOWInTsAMPLES ArWORMNr^l^lON" 
I n; Wet Roof Patch □ Instant Floor Patch □ Drain Cleaner 
I □ Blacktop Sealer □ P 351 Bolt Cement O Trowelled Floor Patch 
□ Crack Filler p Chuckhole Patch Q Roof Spray 
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We've got the 
energy resources 
you require for toda^ 
. . and tomorrow. 

Plentiful natural gas and 
power reserves are here on 
Florida's unerowded, un- 
spoiled Space Coast . * . 
people power, too. Bright 
and energetic workers who 
enjoy year round good 
health, which means lower 
absenteeism and greater 
productivity. 

For prompt, confidential 
information concerning a- 
vailable buildings, wage rates 
and financing and for pro- 
fessional site selection assis- 
tance, call or write us today, 

John McCauley 

Executive Director 

Brevard Economic DivNB 
Development Council 

2575 N. Courtenay Parkway 

Merritt Island, Florida 32952 

Telephone: (305) 453 0840 



track. The Agriculture Department's 
National Tillage Machinery Labora- 
tory, at Auburn, Ala., has tested it 
and reports that it provides almost as 
much traction as the steel track and 
offers much of the advantages of the 
pneumatic tire* 

The laboratory's Dr. James H. 
Taylor makes this evaluation: "The 
pneumatic track concept has the po- 
tential for combining many desirable 
features of steel tracks with those of 
pneumatic tires, resulting in a trac- 
tion device superior to anything now 
available." • 

Design Data 
From Abroad 

The Commerce Department's Na- 
tional Technical Information Service 
is making it easier for U.S. manufac- 
turers of all sizes to readily obtain 
engineering design data from abroad, 

NTIS will now take orders from 
U.S. customers for data offered by 
Britain's Engineering Sciences Data 
Unit 

ESDU reportedly has the most au- 
thoritative collection of design data 
in the world, and leading U.S. firms 
have been among its customers for 
years. Now NTIS is making this 
service more accessible to all poten- 
tial U.S. customers. The Commerce 
Department unit will take an order 
and transmit it to London. ESDU 
will airmail the requested informa- 
tion directly to the customer. 

The basic package is called a data 
item and covers a single topic. It 
consists of graphical data, equations 
and tables, together with definitions 
and terminology, other explanatory 
matter and work samples. 

ESDU has pioneered, since 1940, 
in developing its product, which is 
design data based not on a single 
investigation, but on collection from 
world-wide sources. • 

Go to the Crab, 
Thou Scientist . . . 

Evolution, it seems, doesn't neces- 
sarily mean technological progress. 

A case in point is the horseshoe 
crab, one of the world's oldest surviv- 
ing species, which apparently had its 
eyes designed ritfht the first time by 
Mother Nature. The crab's optics ap- 



pear to offer a solution to one prob- 
lem facing scientists and engineers 
working on harnessing solar energy. 

The most effective collectors of so- 
lar energy generally have been those 
pointed directly at the sun. But the 
earth turns and the collectors need 
some sort of tracking equipment. 

Recently, Dr. Roland Winston, a 
University of Chicago physicist, de- 
signed a trough-shaped collector that 
concentrates light without focusing it. 
Scientists note that Mother Nature 
developed a similar system for the 
horseshoe crab's eyes 200 million 
years ago. 

The Atomic Energy Commission's 
Argonne National Laboratory is us- 
ing the Winston-Mother Nature tech- 
nology to develop more-practical so- 
lar collectors. AEC scientists believe 
Winston collectors, designed to con- 
centrate solar energy 10 times, would 
have to be adjusted only once a day 
if used in utilities* solar power plants. 

Collectors concentrating sunlight 
about three times, such as would be 
suitable for individual home heating 
and cooling, would require only sea- 
sonal adjustments, scientists say, 
AEC, working jointly with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, plans to 
test prototype panels in Cleveland at 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration's Lewis Test Center. • 

Wanted: A Better Way 
to Run on the Railroad 

The Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion is funding a program to redesign 
trucks: not the kind that haul goods 
on highways, but railroad trucks — 
the suspension systems, brakes and 
wheels on freight cars, 

FRA has awarded an $887,000 con- 
tract to the Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation System to develop new 
design approaches, and to build pro- 
totypes and test them on Southern 
Pacific trackage in the West 

"Historically, truck improvements 
have been simple adaptations of tra- 
ditional equipment/ 1 says FRA Ad- 
ministrator John W. Ingram. "The 
purpose of this study is to find ways 
to develop — from scratch — under- 
body systems that match precisely 
the heavier loads and changed oper- 
ating conditions of modern rail- 
roads." • 
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Do You Know 
When the Job's 
Done? 



So often, people aim in the 
right direction in business, but 
somehow fail to hit the target 




ttftAWihftti CilAHLCl * SttNH 



Psychologists have a word for it: closure. 
Salesmen call it the ability to clinch a sale. 
It's something that many businessmen lack— to their 
cost 

Take these examples: 

• The president of a medium-sized company that 
manufactures components for the auto industry has 
studied one expansion plan after another for the past 
18 years But his firm, although moderately successful, 
has not expanded in either size or profitability-while 
several competitors have zoomed. . 

• A dynamic salesman who recently made the familiar 
jump to sales manager uses his persuasive powers to 
exhort and stimulate each man on his staff. The group 
is enthused and trying hard, but somehow sales are not 

up to expectations, . 

• A group of executive trainees in a major chemical 
company has completed 18 months of instruction and 
orientation in a succession of departments. The bright- 
est and most promising was given the choicest pi mn- 
stafT assistant to the executive vice president. But now 
the new aide is a disappointment to his boss, because 
the projects turned over to him have dragged along un- 

fm Sest three instances illustrate a problem which, in 
thousands of guises, turns up in every office, store and 
factorv in the business world. Out of any hundred in- 
dividuals, only a few will have the knack of knowing 
just when a job is really done. 

What is this sense of closure that so often is wanting 

in business? 

To the psychologist, the strict meaning of closure is 
the mind's inclination "to close gaps subjectively and 
to view incomplete figures as wholes." 

If we see a word that looks like "American," we as- 
sume that the first letter is a capital A, Even though 



the crossbar is missing in the letter, we may supply tin* 
little line with our imagination. 

An artist's smudge of shadow and dab of highlight 
become a complete nose in our mind's eye, because the 
other features around it make* us expect to find a nose 
there* 

This happens constantly in our visual world, and 
usually it's all to the good. 

When the same phenomenon occurs in the world of 
work, what counts is whether we sense closure at the 
right moment — when a task is really complete. If not, 
we confuse effort with achievement, and the results are 
inconclusive, wasteful or even disastrous. 

Seeing things through 

Take that company president who has never suc- 
ceeded with any of his expansion plans. Me is clearly 
a com|H?tent man, for the firm has been steadily profit- 
able and stable. If having his company do a good 
quality job at its present size is his goal, his 18 years 
at the helm have been entirely successful. 

But he is also filled with the popular idea that a 
company should grow. He sees others in the field build- 
ing new plants, forming overseas subsidiaries. So he 
has taken up a score of such ideas, put staff members 
to work on them, even hired outside consultants to pie- 
pare reports. 

Then, he has found a reason to put off arty final de- 
cision on each project. 

Very likely there are a whole cluster of complex psy- 
chological reasons for this— perhaps even an inner dis- 
like of change. But a faulty sense of closure is deeply 
involved in causing all this needless wheel-spinning, 
because this man thinks he has done the things he has 
only tinkered with. 

He believes his failure to go ahead with any program 
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Do You Know When the Job's 

is due to prudence. Mentally, he rounds out all these 
studies and sees them as valuable contributions to the 
company's experience. If he were able to view them 
clearly as representing almost nothing, he would either 
make his future attempts more pointed — or else aban- 
don them altogether. 

Meanwhile, the former star salesman who is fizzling 
as a sales manager is failing to see that perfect closure 
in one kind of work is sheer illusion in another. 

As a salesman, he knew himself to be brilliant at 
clinching deals by means of persuasive arguments. 




Admit failure 



Now his fine verbal imagery does just as well at spur- 
ring the salesmen under him to greater effort. But they 
need several other things — plans to coordinate their 
customer calls with advertising campaigns, better au- 
diovisual aids, more technical training in the latest 
competitive developments. The manager who thinks his 
job is done when he has filled his men with fighting 
spirit is like an inspiring tank commander who neglects 
supplies of fuel and ammunition. 

As for the junior executive who starred as a trainee 
but now disappoints in his first real assignment, as as- 
sistant to the chemical company vice president, he has 
that very common trait of "leaving the details to oth- 
ers." He excels at analyzing a problem, is very impres- 
sive in talks with his superior, deftly works up an ap- 
proach for gathering more facts and moving toward a 
solution. 

Then he entrusts the work to a clerk or secretary. 

Even that would be perfectly sound, if he were sure 
of the caliber of the other person. Delegation is fine, 
but the responsibility is not to be delegated along with 
the work. 



Really Done? continued 




Don't confuse effort with achievement 



It is the delega tor's duty to make sure that the job 
gets done, and done right. On that one point this prom- 
ising young executive is falling down. And the vice 
president he assists, who has no time to be burdened 
with sloppy staff work, knows only one thing — that he 
cannot rely on this assistant to see things all the way 
through to the end. 

Out of sight, out of mind 

There are different degrees of complexity in closure 
problems. Some involve deep-seated inadequacies that 
may indicate a wrong job assignment. In other cases, 
it is simply a matter of inexperience. Or of laziness — 
not liking to follow through on the details of a job, a 
person tricks himself into thinking that it is not neces- 
sary. 

"Somebody else should be attending to it," he tells 
himself, "so there is probably no need for me to worry 
about it." 

Happily, this kind of illusory thinking can be cured. 
The most important step toward a cure is to know that 
the weakness is there. 

When it comes to our visual senses, obviously we can 
see an impressionist painting for exactly what it is — 
separate blobs of paint — and thereby disconnect the 
c losure illusion at will. 

In the same way, you need only look squarely at a 
task to know at once whether your part of the job is 
really complete* Ask yourself these questions: 

Where does the job stand? 

What will happen to it if left alone at this point? 
What other efforts are needed? 
Who should be making them? 

Are you sure he is aware he should, and is following 
through? 

Everything said up to this point gives the impres- 
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December is a time for tinsef and toys . . . 
and other things. 

In some parts of the country it's a time 
for snow and sleds and skis. For children 
there is Kris Kringle, Saint Nick or plain 
old Santa Claus, 

Deep down, however, December Is much 
more. It s a taking stock time and, for 
many, a time of return to faith. Some 
think of a star, a manger and the Christ 
Child. Some think of Hanukkah, 

Some will observe the passing of an old 
year in silence. Others wIN sing 
joyous songs 

But basically, December is recognized 
as the month for "Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill Toward Men," 

Pete Progress and the folk at your 
chamber of commerce wish for you that 
kind of spirit for every month of 1 975. 



sion that a faulty sense of closure always involves fail- 
ure to carry the work far enough. 

But that's not so. Some people have the opposite 
habit of banging on too long to a project they should 
have dropped or passed on to another. 

Sometimes this comes from a dislike of admitting 
that a pet plan has failed. An idea was developed, dis- 
cussed, studied— and gradually jt became apparent 
that the prospect of success was not a glowing one. 

If it were anyone else's project — seen objectively— 
it would have been easy to conclude that it was not 
worth more effort But to the person who invested his 
own time, prestige and self-image in trying to make it 
work, the notion of closing the door on the project is 
loo painful. 

And so it is kept just alive enough to bleed further 
effort from all those in contact with it. 

More common, even among people who are good at 
many aspects of business, is the inability to sell an 
asset at a loss. For instance, a stock that had once gone 
higher. Many can't forget that large paper profit they 
failed to take at the right moment. Wishful thinking 
keeps them from saying: "This episode is closed. It is 
better to take the lass and go on to a different invest- 
ment." 

Most of us know that all the really successful oper- 
ators in any field— stocks, commodities, real estate or 
management— take small Josses regularly, always hold- 
ing these minuses to small figures and moving on to 

bigger pluses. 

But it is very hard to exert the self-discipline needed 
to join that select group. "Loss" and "fail" are four- 
letter words that we try to avoid at all cost, and the 
cost is often great. 

There's still another, though less common, reason for 
not recognizing when a task Si finished. 

Tennis instructors have to tell every student: "Don't 
admire the shot vou just made. As soon as the ball 
leaves the racket, get ready for the next stroke." 

A job successfully completed gives pleasure and 
often makes a manager relish holding on to it. Every- 
one has some of this trait, of wanting to stand back 
comfortably and enjoy his past achievement. 

It's natural But it becomes a fault if you tend to 
make elaborate excuses to keep control of a product, a 
proji-H. n division or any other business operation that 
should already have been passed on to others. 

Accurate closure, then, doesn't mean finishing every 
single part of every task that comes your way. 

It means knowing just how far your responsibility 
extends, making sure to carry a task right to that outer 
limit, then seeing that it is put— like a relay runner's 
baton— firmly into the grasp of the right man. 

— CHARLES BIGELOW 



REPRINTS of "Do you Know When the Job's Really 
Done'"' may he obtained from Nation's Business, 1615 
II St N.W'; Washington, D.C. 20062, Price: One to 49 
copies, 50 cents each; 50 to 99, 40 cents each; 100 to 
999, 30 cents each; 1,000 or more, 20 cents each. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Mr, Sinclair, a partner in the New York brokerage firm 
of Vilas & Mickey and head of its foreign department, is 
an expert on international economics and investments. 



Some Speculations on Gold 



Big events often make small head* 
lines. Thus, President Ford's deci- 
sion to sign a bill allowing American 
citizens to buy and sell gold after 
Dec, 30 rated a comparatively small 
mention at the time. 

What will be the aftermath of the 
legalization of ownership of gold in 
this country for the first time in 40 
years? Will it follow the pattern of 
Japan, where a short-run buying 
spurt quickty faded, or will the con- 
sequences confound the monetary 
experts as so often has been the 
case in recent years? 

How should the investor evaluate 
the prospective merchandising cam- 
paign for the ownership of gold 
which might well eventuate with 
legal ownership, not to mention all 
those ads that suggest the purchase 
of gold in other forms such as coins? 
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In my opinion, for the present the 
freedom of American citizens to own 
gold should not be interpreted as 
overly bullish for that metal on a 
short-term basis. Gold, I feel, will 
move in line with economic forces 
affecting this country, particularly 
the success or failure of our efforts 
to combat inflation. One important 
factor that should be recognized is 
that the freedom to own gold will, in 
all probability, be accompanied by 
the sale of gotd from the U.S. stock- 
pile to meet the new demand. 

I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate if the American "merchandising 
miracle*' that worked so well for soap 
and cigarets should be applied to 
gold. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the high-pressure promotion of 
gold ownership would have negative 
consequences, if it brought people 



into the gold market who did not 
understand its fundamental nature. 

Why rs there so much interest in 
gold? Simply stated, gold has — over 
much of the history of mankind — 
proved itself to be more properly 
"money" than paper currency. It's 
also been a greater storehouse of 
value. Unlike paper currency, gold 
has never failed as a medium of ex- 
change, nor is it likely to in the fu- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in 
mind that gold is not an investment 
but a speculation. Gold, after all, 
pays no interest and in fact its carry- 
ing charges produce a negative re- 
turn. What's more, as Treasury of- 
ficials have warned, the gold market 
— unlike the market in agricultural 
commodities and the securities mar- 
kets — is almost totally unregulated. 
Another factor to be considered is 
that world prices are geared to a 
market measured in 400-ounce bars; 
small bars which may be marketed 
to the small investor inevitably will 
be subject to fairly high mark-ups. 

But even with these shortcomings, 
gold has been — and should continue 
to be — an interesting and rewarding 
speculation. Those who have the 
courage to act, and the necessary 
patience that may be required, even- 
tually could benefit from considera- 
bly higher prices for the metal 

This conclusion is based on the 
simple fact that the trade deficits 
which are being produced in Western 
Europe and throughout the world 
must somehow be dealt with. Gold is 
the only constituent of the Western 
world's monetary reserves that has 
the ability to grow by virtue of price 
increases. Simply by being collater- 
alized at whatever price is chosen 
(i.e., the free market price), it has be- 
come the reserve currency of the 
world. 

To slate matters simply, one dollar 
is one dollar. But not so a dollar's 
worth of gold. Take the case of Italy, 
where — for the purpose of securing 
a loan from West Germany — some 
$3.8 billion of gold became $9 bil- 
lion, simply by collateralizing the 
gold at a selected price. 

Or take the case of the United 
States itself. We have, not only in 
1974 but as a prospect for the future, 
a balance of trade deficit which must 
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be settled. Hence, the United States 
is also a likely candidate to benefit 
from gold's ability to increase in 
price. 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
imponderables which will affect the 
status of publicly owned gold. Among 
them are the specific mechanisms 
which will evolve for U.S. citizens 
owning gold; the selling policies of 
the U.S. Treasury; and the psycho- 
logical aura surrounding the metal, 
both at home and abroad. It is well 
to remember that not only what hap- 
pens in the U.S. affects the price of 
gold, but also economic events that 
take place in Europe and other parts 

of the world. 

Gold, it should be emphasized, is 
not the ultimate hedge against infla- 

' Over the medium term, the price 
of gold will be influenced by de- 
velopments associated with currency 
fluctuations, commodity prices, bank 
liquidity and the like. But it will con- 
tinue to rise, with intermediate sharp 
downside corrections, as long as cur- 
rencies around the world continue to 
inflate. 

Ultimately, there is no real poten- 
tial price "ceiling" that can be pin- 
pointed for gold; it will simply go as 
high as paper money goes low. 

The extraordinary inflation which 
currently besets us has many his- 
torical precedents. Gold is s.mply 
the thermometer of the situation, and 
anyone who blames gold for me 
problem simply fails to realize that 
one cannot cure economic malaise 
by destroying the doctor's tools, peo- 
ple who find their savings consistent- 
ly declining in real buying power w II 
continue to look for what seems to 
them a reliable store of value. 

Fiscal and monetary policy tools 
now used to resist recession can 
only serve to kindle more '"«at.onary 
fires and to propel more paopje, 
world-wide, into gold and other pre- 
cious metals-and out of eurrency^ 

It has happened before in history 
and, due to man's generally unen- 
lightened nature. It seems to be hap- 
pening again. There » » 
inflation other than interna and ex- 
ternal discipline-wh.cn ^fortunate- 
ly requires more political heroism 
than has been evident for a long 
period of years. 
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BUSINESS: 

A LOOK AHEAD 



BY GROVER HEIMAN 
Associate Editor 



Snipping Away 
at Your Paperwork 



Congress is deadly serious about taking a 
bit of the paperwork burden off the back of 
businesses, especially small firms. 

Earlier this year, Rep. Gus Yatron (D.-Pa.) 
started the ball rolling in the House when 
he introduced a bill to cut red tape. 

What has emerged from the House is leg- 
islation which, if the Senate agrees, will pro- 
duce an attack against this irksome problem 
just like a successful one mounted by the 
Commission on Government Procurement to 
simplify government buying practices. 

The bill— H.R. 16424— will create a 14- 
member Commission on Federal Paperwork, 
authorize a two-year life span for it, and 
give it $4 million to do its work, 

A report wit! be required at the end of the 
Commission's two years. Congress will ex- 
pect recommendations for changes in stat- 
utes, policies, rules, etc. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
will have the job of coordinating the Com- 
mission's recommendations with all Depart- 



ments and agencies. If the latter agree to 
changes, OMB will assist in getting them 
under way. 

Where this isn't possible, OMB will pre- 
pare legislative proposals. 

On the Paperwork Commission will be the 
director of OMB, the comptroller general, 
two members each from the House and Sen- 
ate, plus one other government official to be 
appointed by the President. The President 
will also name five members from private 
life, including one each from small business 
and labor, and two from state or local gov- 
ernment. 

Proponents see a great potential for sav- 
ings, noting that paperwork now costs the 
federal government and business an esti- 
mated $36 billion a year. They claim it 
wastes 130 million man-hours of effort an- 
nually* 

The last legislation to address itself to the 
red tape problem was the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 



FTC Will Have 
Fewer Secrets 



The Federal Trade Commission appears to 
be running hard for a tell-it-l ike-it- is award 
among government agencies. 

Latest in a series of FTC moves toward 
more openness is a broadening of its dis- 
closure policy concerning its members' vot- 
ing records. 

In the past, individual commissioners' 
votes were announced only on final actions 
in rulemaking or adjudicatory proceedings. 



But in the future, they will be revealed when 
the Commission issues a complaint, launch- 
es a rulemaking proceeding, publicly an- 
nounces it has directed an Investigation, 
rejects a report of compliance, ends an in- 
vestigation, provisionally accepts a consent 
order which is placed on the public record 
for 60 days, or rules on an application for 
release of information about a company or 
industry that usually isn't made public. 



More Loans 
in the Farm Field 



Those "custom-type" businesses that per- 
form a service for the farmer on his prem- 
ises are likely to find it easier to get loans 
in the future. 

The Farm Credit Administration has en- 
tered into an agreement with the Farmers 
Home Administration that will permit the 
federal land banks and production credit 



associations it regulates to provide loans 
under the FmHA guaranteed loan program. 

Normally, these will be loans to firms en- 
gaging in such activities as crop dusting, 
grain combining, and fertilizer application. 
However, farmers operating processing fa- 
cilities as part of their farm business will 
also be eligible. 
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Making Tracks 
Toward a New 
Rail System 



An idea that's been rolling around for a 
long time now has gathered momentum with 
the introduction of legislation in Congress 
to establish an interstate railroad track sys- 
tem. 

The federal government would take over 
the track systems of participating railroads 
and create a new agency for the purpose — 
an Interstate Raifroad Corp, 

This agency would be distinct from the 
US, Railway Association — formed last year 
to restructure bankrupt roads in the North- 
east and Midwest into a Consolidated Rail 
Corp., a freight version of Amtrak. 

Deteriorating trackage and roadbeds have 
become a nationwide problem, and railroads 
haven't had substantial government assist- 
ance as have other modes of transportation. 
Thus, a Senate bill (S.4012) to create a non- 
profit corporation has been introduced by 
Sens. Vance Hartke (D.-lnd.) and Lowell P. 
Weicker (R.-Conn.). 

Participating railroads would pay a user 



charge of $1 per 1,000 gross ton-miles of 
locomotive and train operation, and the 
money would be earmarked for long-term 
maintenance and improvements. 

To acquire funds to rehabilitate existing 
tracks so they are adequate for 60-mile-an- 
hour freight operation, the Interstate Rail- 
road Corp. would levy a 1 per cent tax on 
all domestic surface freight shipments- 
truck and barge, as well as rail— for a six- 
year period. 

Property acquired by IRC would be ex- 
empt from local taxation, but the corpora- 
tion would make equivalent payments to the 
states. 

Railroads that don't participate would be 
required to maintain trackage to meet fed- 
eral standards- 
Legislation similar to S,4012 has been in- 
troduced in the House— H.R.1 5503 and 
H.R.15504. Hearings are not expected to 
start In either House or Senate until after 
the new Congress convenes in January. 



A Stimulant for 
Nuclear Energy 



With the activation of the Energy Research 
and Development Administration and the 
concurrent demise of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Congress is expected to start 
seriously considering creation of a quasi- 
governmental corporation to stimulate nu- 
clear fuel processing by private industry. 

Rep. Craig Hosrner (R.-Calif.) is pushing a 
bill to create a self-supporting United States 
Enrichment Corp. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's uranium supplies and processing 
facilities would be transferred to the new 
corporation. 

presently, nuclear fuel is enriched — 
meaning the uranium is concentrated — at 
three gaseous diffusion plants. Even if these 
plants are updated and expanded, they will 
only be able to meet the projected demand 
from utilities until 1982. 



The corporation would expand produc- 
tion, most likely by development of the new, 
less-power-and-water-consuming centrifuge 
process, but only if private industry doesn't 
step in and take over. More and more firms 
that initially were interested in nuclear fuel 
enrichment have cooled off on the idea be- 
cause of the inflation-swollen capital invest- 
ments—billions of dollars— that will be 
needed. 

To revive such firms" interest, the new 
corporation could offer private businesses 
financial aid in building the enrichment fa- 
cilities and assure them that it would not 
construct competing facilities. 

An annual investment of around $2 bil- 
lion is estimated by Rep. Hosrner. ERDA 
doesn't have the authority to provide the en- 
visioned aid. 



Science Advisers 
in Ford's Future? 



Congress is giving President Ford insistent 
nudges toward restoring science and tech- 
nology to their former place of importance 
in the Presidential decision-making process. 

The Executive branch hasn't had an in- 
house science adviser since the early days 
of President Nixon's second term, when the 
post was summarily abolished along with 
the Office of Science and Technology and 
the Scientific Advisory Committee. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation has acted as a 
stand-in. 



Numerous bills have been introduced to 
remedy this situation and, just before its 
election recess, the Senate passed S.32. 
the National Policy and Priorities for Sci- 
ence and Technology Act of 1974. 

In addition to creating a framework for 
coordination of the nation's research and 
development activities, the Act authorizes 
creation of a three-member Council of Ad- 
visers on Science and Technology in the 
Office of the President. The members, to be 
named by the President, would be full-time. 
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EDITORIAL 



You're Still the Boss 

Every two years we make a point of reminding you 
that the people you've elected are your employees. 
You have hired them to do a job for you as Senators, 
Congressmen, Governors or whatever. 

This year you have hired a great many more 
new people than usual, some of them replacing long- 
time employees. 

Once again, we'd like to remind you that you're 
the boss. These new people don't know what you 
want them to do unless you let them know. 

So tell them. 
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Atlanta's "Magnificent Omni" plays 
host to professional sports, family 
shows, the circus and more. The 
Omni needs insurance protection, 
and they have it with multiple line 
coverage from The Home. 

Totally modern and ultra comfortable, 
The Omni is the pride of Atlanta and the 
Southeast and is the home of the NBA 
Hawks and the NHL Flames. 

Through our local representative, the 
GariingtonHardwick Agency, Home 
provides a complete multiple line package 
including $20,000,000 worth of coverage 
on this new structure and its contents; 
$4,500,000 for business interruption; 
comprehensive liability plus a complete 
Workmen's Comp program. 

Whether you need to protect some- 
thing as magnificent as 'The Omni" or a 
nuts-and-bolts assembly plant. The Home 
has the multiple line coverage and facilities 
for you. Contact your broker or look for 
your Home agent in the Yellow Pages. 




Home 
Insurance 
Companies 

A CITY INVESTING COMPANY GROUP 



We do not have much snow in Scotland. It is 
said that we gave it to America to make your 
Holidays brighter. 

Along with the snow go our best wishes ■ , . 
and our good whisky. 

We don't miss the snow. And we always keep 
enough Dewar's "White Label" over here to 
toast a few friends of our own. The season would 
be mighty cold without that! 



Jiuthentic . 

DEWARS 

"White LabeU 

Dewars never varies. 
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